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Some Folklore Elements in an 


-arly Christian Epistle 


by 1. W. BARNARD 


| LORE survivals in the Old ‘Testament have long been recog- 
nized and the existence of mythological elements in the New ‘Testa- 
ment has been noted in St Paul’s references to the principalities, 
powers, thrones and dominions (Col. 1.16). ‘The purpose of this 
note is to consider survivals in the Christian epistolary tract known 
is the Epistle of Barnabas, which 1s classed with the writings of the 


\postolic Fathers of the Church and probably dates from the early 


part of the reign of Hadrian (A.p. 117-38). ‘The consensus of 
opinion among scholars 1s that it was written from Alexandria to a 
Christian community elsewhere in Egypt which was in danger of 

rting to Judaism as the result of the activity of militant 
| rs who had been impressed with Hadrian’s promise that the 
Jer lem ‘Pemple would be re-built (xvi. 4). This activity was the 


ling block’ (iv. 2) against which the writer argues so 


the authorship of the Epistle is unknown but in favour of the 
view that the writer was a converted Jew is the strongly Jewish 


character of his arguments which are closely parallel to those of the 


NMishr nd ‘Talmud; [we may instance the designation of Satan as 
the B] One’ (iv. g, xx. 1), the gematria on the 318 servants of 
\braham (ix. 8) and the interpretation of the 6 days of the creation 
as the 6 vears of the world’s history (xv. 4)]. The Rabbinical 


character of the work is further illustrated by its literary stvle, 
frequent use of the rhetorical question as a didactic device and its 
background in Jewish homiletic exposition and catechesis; thus it 
appears to reproduce the divisions in the catechetical instruction 
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Some Folklore Elements in an 
Early Christian Epistle 
by L. W. BARNARD 


FOLKLORE survivals in the Old Testament have long been recog- 
nized and the existence of mythological elements in the New Testa- 
ment has been noted in St Paul’s references to the principalities, 
powers, thrones and dominions (Col. i.16). The purpose of this 
note is to consider survivals in the Christian epistolary tract known 
as the Epistle of Barnabas, which is classed with the writings of the 
Apostolic Fathers of the Church and probably dates from the early 
part of the reign of Hadrian (a.p. 117-38). The consensus of 
opinion among scholars is that it was written from Alexandria to a 
Christian community elsewhere in Egypt which was in danger of 
reverting to Judaism as the result of the activity of militant 
Judaizers who had been impressed with Hadrian’s promise that the 
Jerusalem Temple would be re-built (xvi. 4). This activity was the 
‘final stumbling block’ (iv. 3) against which the writer argues so 
vehemently. 

The authorship of the Epistle is unknown but in favour of the 
view that the writer was a converted Jew is the strongly Jewish 
character of his arguments which are closely parallel to those of the 
Mishna and Talmud; [we may instance the designation of Satan as 
‘the Black One’ (iv. 9, xx. 1), the gematria on the 318 servants of 
Abraham (ix. 8) and the interpretation of the 6 days of the creation 
as the 6000 years of the world’s history (xv. 4)]. The Rabbinical 
character of the work is further illustrated by its literary style, 
frequent use of the rhetorical question as a didactic device and its 
background in Jewish homiletic exposition and catechesis; thus it 
appears to reproduce the divisions in the catechetical instruction 
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delivered by the Tannaites to their converts. The writer stands 
closer to Judaism than the New Testament authors and is less 
markedly under the influence of the life, teaching and example 
of Christ than they are. It is therefore possible that he may 
be reproducing oral traditions of great antiquity which had 
been handed down in the Jewish Hellenistic synagogues of 
Alexandria. 

We now proceed to consider two sections of the Epistle which 
contain folklore survivals. 


J 


The Ritual of the Scapegoat: in vii. 6-11 the writer develops the 
type of the two goats, emphasizing their likeness, which is referred 
to the likeness of the glorified Christ to the Christ who suffered on 
the Cross. Cf. especially vv. 6-8: 

Note what was commanded: “Take two goats, goodly and alike, and 
offer them, and let the priest take the one as a burnt offering for sins’. 
But what are they to do with the other? “The other,’ he says, ‘is accursed.’ 
Notice how the type of Jesus is manifested: ‘And do ye all spit on it, and 
goad it, and bind scarlet wool about its head, and so let it be cast into the 
the desert.’ And when it is so done, he who takes the goat into the wilder- 
ness drives it forth, and takes away the wool, and puts it upon a shrub 
which is called Rachel, of which we are accustomed to eat the shoots 
when we find them in the country: thus of Rachel alone is the fruit 
sweet. 

The basis of this account is the ritual for the Day of Atonement 
described in Lev. xvi. 5-10 and 21-2. However, in the Old Testa- 
ment account there is no mention that the goats are to be alike, nor 
of the maltreatment of the goat, nor of the binding of scarlet wool 
about its head — the goat is merely sent into the wilderness by the 
hand of one man after Aaron, the High Priest, has laid his hands on 
its head conferring the sins of Israel. Many scholars believe that 
these elaborations were introduced by Barnabas in order to find a 
fulfilment of the type in Christ who, in his passion, was maltreated 
by the soldiers and wore a scarlet robe. However, it is significant 
that the Mishna tractate Yoma (c. A.D. 200) supplies certain fresh 
details concerning the ceremonies observed on the Day of Atone- 
ment and these may well reflect genuine traditions of the period 
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before the destruction of the Temple in a.p. 70. As the Temple 
ritual, at the time Yoma was written, was no longer applicable to 
Jewish life it has been less overlaid with comment and argument by 
later tannaim and less exposed to the possibility of revision (cf. 
Yoma xvi. a). 

In Yoma vi. 1 we are told that the two goats are to resemble one 
another as closely as possible; the lots were made of boxwood, and 
afterwards gold; the High Priest drew out one lot in each hand, 
and then tied a thread of scarlet wool upon the head of the 
goat destined for Azazel. The words of the High Priest’s con- 
fession over the goat were: ‘O God, thy people, the house of 
Israel, have committed iniquity, transgressed, and sinned before 
thee. O God, forgive, I pray, the iniquities and transgressions and 
sins which thy people, the house of Israel, have committed and 
transgressed and sinned before thee; as it is written in the law of 
thy servant Moses, “For on this day shall atonement be made for 
you to cleanse you: from all your sins shall ye be clean before the 
Lord”.’ (Yoma vi. 2.) The goat was then led away, accompanied by 
some of the nobles of Jerusalem, and its arrival at a place which was 
regarded as the edge of the wilderness (Besh Haroro three miles 
from Jerusalem according to Yoma vi. 8) was signalled back to the 
High Priest in the Temple. Finally the goat was conducted, by a 
single man, to a place called Suk, where it was thrown backwards 
over the edge of the cliff, and dashed to pieces among the rocks 
(Yoma vi. 6-8). 

The general principle of transferring sins physically to some 
animal, which was then dismissed, is a widespread practice in folk- 
lore and primitive religion and has been fully described by Sir 
James Frazer in the Golden Bough, Part vi, “The Scapegoat’, who 
gives many examples (p. 36): “Thus among the Badagas of the 
Neilgherry Hills in Southern India, when a death has taken place, 
the sins of the deceased are laid upon a buffalo calf through contact 
with the dead man’s hand.’ Elements of great antiquity may there- 
fore lie behind the accounts in Barnabas, in the Mishna tractate 
and in the less elaborate description in Leviticus. We believe that 
this is confirmed by the account of the maltreatment of the goat in 
this Epistle which has often been taken as a fiction of the writer 
designed to point the parallel with the sufferings of Christ. In 
Yoma vi. 3-4 come these significant words: 
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They delivered it (i.e. the goat) to him that should lead it away. All 
were eligible to lead it away, but the priests had established the custom 
not to suffer an Israelite (i.e. a non-priest) to lead it away. .. . And they 
made a causeway for it because of the Babylonians who used to pull its 
hair, crying to it, ‘Bear (our sins) and be gone! Bear (our sins) and be 


gone!’ 


Who are the Babylonians? According to the Gemara 100* they are 
Alexandrian Jews. But it seems more probable that the word refers 
to the crowds in general in view of the popular nature of the rite 
here described, which seems far removed from the solemn, priestly 
treatment of the goat described in the Old Testament and elsewhere 
in Yoma. We may therefore have a folklore survival of great an- 
tiquity in this account of the people crowding round, seizing hold 
of the goat and individually seeking to transfer their sins to it. Cer- 
tainly we are moving within the same circle of ideas as with Bar- 
nabas’ reference to the spitting upon and goading of the goat before 
its banishment to the wilderness. It therefore seems probable that 
the writer of the Christian Epistle has access, through the Hel- 
lenistic Jewish synagogues of Alexandria, to a Jewish tradition, 
later found in the Mishna, which went back far into history to a 
period before the Jerusalem Priesthood was able to institute, in the 
post-exilic period, a solemn scapegoat rite for the Day of Atone- 
ment. ‘The maltreatment of an animal in this connexion is well 
documented in folklore literature. Frazer refers to the Bhotiya’s 
of Juhar, in the Western Himalayas, who, on a certain day of the 
year, take a dog, intoxicate him with spirits and having fed him 
with sweetmeats lead him round the village and let him loose. ‘They 
then chase and kill the dog with sticks and stones believing that 
now no disease will visit the village during the coming year. 
Another striking example is a New Year’s custom once carried on 
in some parts of Breadalbane in Scotland where a dog was taken to 
the door, given a piece of bread and driven out with the words, 
‘Get away, you dog! Whatever death of men or loss of cattle would 
happen in this house to the end of the present year, may it all light 
on your head!’ (op. cit. p. 209). 

The reference, in Barnabas, to the putting of the scarlet wool on 
a shrub called Rachel has always caused difficulty to commentators 
and various emendations have been suggested. ‘There appears to 
have been some confusion, in the mind of the writer, between the 
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Greek word for mountain-ridge, from which the goat was thrown 
(Rachis), and the name of a local shrub or brier (Rachos). In this 
case, however, it seems unlikely that we have a folklore survival. 


II 

The Sacrifice of the Red Heifer: Following on the interpretation 
of the scapegoat the Epistle of Barnabas devotes a chapter to the 
sacrifice of the red heifer, an enactment mentioned in the Old 
‘Testament (Nu. xix) and elaborated in the Mishna treatise Parah 
and later by the Jewish scholar Maimonides. Thus viii. 1 reads: 

But what do you think that it typifies, that the commandment has 
been given to Israel that the men in whom sin is complete offer a heifer 
and slay it and burn it, and that children then take the ashes and put 
them into vessels and bind scarlet wool on wood (see again the type of 
the Cross and the scarlet wool) and hyssop, and that the children all 
sprinkle the people thus one by one in order that they be purified from 
their sins? 

Several features of this account deserve mention. According to Nu. 
xix. 3 Eleazar, the representative of the High Priest, was to bring 
the victim forth without the camp, i.e. in practice from the Temple 
hill in Jerusalem, by the Red Heifer bridge, across the Kidron to 
the Mount of Olives. At a spot secure from possible contamination 
by graves the heifer was slain by a second person (according to the 
Hebrew text) in the presence of the priest who then dipped his 
finger in the warm blood and sprinkled it seven times in the 
direction of the Temple (cf. Parah iii. 9). The Greek Bible, how- 
ever, makes the killing the work of those who had led the heifer 
from the camp and Barnabas appears to be following this tradition. 
A pyre for the burning had previously been constructed from 
various fragrant woods; four are named in Parah iii. 8, cedar, pine, 
spruce and juniper. ‘The complete carcass of the heifer comprising 
skin, flesh, blood and dung was then burnt. The statement in the 
Epistle that children took the ashes and placed them into vessels is 
at variance with the account in Nu. xix. 9 where, after the pyre was 
reduced to ashes, they were collected by a third ritually clean man 
and deposited in a clean place outside the camp — the two previous 
participants having been rendered taboo through contact with the 
victim. The writer, however, appears to be referring to the ritual 
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associated with the ashes from previously burnt red heifers men- 
tioned in Parah iii. 3: ‘When they came to the ‘Temple Mount they 
alighted. ... ; At the entrance of the ‘Temple Court was set ready 
a jar of ashes of the sin-offering. ‘They brought a male from among 
the sheep, tied a rope between its horns, and tied a stick and wound 
it about the other end of the rope and threw it into the jar. The 
sheep was smitten so that it started backward and spilled the ashes, 
and the child took of the ashes and mixed enough to be visible on 
the water. R. Jose says: Give not the Sadducees occasion to cavil; 
but rather one of the children took the ashes directly from the jar 
and mixed them.’ It is interesting that R. Jose the Galilean, men- 
tioned here, belonged to the third generation of ‘lannaites, c. A.D. 
120~40, i.e. to the same period as the Epistle of Barnabas. 

lhe reference in the Epistle to the scarlet wool, wood and hyssop 
seems to be a reminiscence of Nu. xix. 6 where these are to be cast 
in the midst of the burning pyre. According to later Jewish sources 
these items consisted of a thin piece of cedar, in reality a piece of 
the fragrant wood of the Juniperus Phoenicea or Oxycedrus a cubit 
in length; a bunch of aromatic hyssop or wild marjoram; and a 
strip of woollen cloth dyed scarlet which bound the juniper to- 
gether (Parah tii. 10-11; Maimonides de Vacca Rufa). The de- 
scription in Barnabas is thus confirmed by these later sources. 

The origin of this rite belongs to pre-history and to the primitive 
belief that a dead body was a source of real, if undefined, danger to 
anyone who came into contact with it. ‘The agent used for a purifica- 
tion from the death taboo was often water which was believed to 
acquire an added potency through the addition of ashes. ‘The ritual 
of the red heifer is a survival from the time when these ideas 
operated, the female breeder being chosen as the most efficacious 
victim. At this period of the past fragrant woods, such as the 
juniper, cypress and the aromatic plants of the mint family, were 
supposed to act as a protection against harmful powers which 
hovered around dead bodies. The scarlet wool may be a survival of 
the belief that the colour of sacred blood was the taboo colour par- 
excellence. The origin of the rite described in Barnabas vii. 1 may 
therefore lie in the pre-Mosaic age before the Hebrews had become 
conscious of themselves as a nation. However, in the post-exilic 
period the rite received further interpretation and this develop- 
ment is reflected in the Christian Epistle and the other Jewish 
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sources. Uncleanness and sin, sin and death had now become as- 
sociated ideas; the red heifer became a means for the removal of 
sin, an expiatory object (Gk. Aagnisma) of a unique kind, and the 
details of the rite a powerful object lesson in the purity and holiness 
required of a chosen people. ‘The account in The Epistle of Barnabas 
has been described as inaccurate, the work of one only slightly ac- 
quainted with what he describes and full of preconceived notions.! 
However, as we have shown, the writer has an intimate acquaint- 
ance with the details of Jewish practice; his only error is to conflate 
the ritual associated with the ashes from previously burnt heifers 
with the slaying of the red heifer itself. 
* W. Cunningham, The Epistle of Barnabas, p. xivii. 
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Troy, Asgard, and Armageddon 


by H. W. STUBBS 


THE Prometheus Bound is the only surviving unit of a threefold 
cosmological drama which, in its content, has something in com- 
mon with Paradise Lost. The hero is a Rebel! who has (in effect) 
been crucified by the New Ruler? of the Gods, whom he blackmails 
with a Secret which the New Ruler must know if he is to avert his 
own downfall. In the lost sequel to this play, we are given to under- 
stand, the Rebel is persuaded to reveal the Secret; the Ruler’s 
downfall is averted; the world order is saved from destruction; and 
the Rebel is reconciled with the Ruler. A Secret so important 
should be sensational in its nature, as well as in its results; and, if 
destruction is averted, the alternative ought surely to be something 
more dramatic than the mere survival of the existing order. What, 
in fact, is the Secret, and what happens when it is revealed? 

The Secret, in the canonical form of the legend, is simply that a 
very minor goddess,* little more than a superior mermaid, is 
destined to bear a son who shall be greater than his father. This 
mermaid has attracted the attention of the Ruler, as have other 
mortal and immortal females, one of whom tells her tragic story, at 
some length, in the Prometheus Bound.* When the Ruler is warned 
of her destiny, he quickly withdraws, and the mermaid is married 
off to a deserving mortal.® She bears him a Son,° a Hero, who wins 
honour and is killed, fighting in an epic conflict. 

To the modern reader, this seems rather an anticlimax: even the 
hints dropped by the Hero,’ and the clear statements of minor 

' ProMeTHevs. In the text I use symbols, where possible, rather than names, 


which might be unfamiliar or misleading; the names will be given in the notes 
when the symbol is first mentioned. 

* Zeus, who has just overthrown his father CRONOS, SATURN and the TITans. 

THetis, named by Hesiod ( Theogony, 244) in a list of sea-nymphs. 

‘ Jo, a Peloponnesian princess: Aeschylus, Prometheus Bound, 561-886. 

’ Peceus, a Thessalian baron. Joannes ‘T'zetzes in the twelfth century derived 
the name from Pelos, Mud explaining the story as a cosmogonical wedding 
between earth and sea, but it is probably derived from Mt. Pelion in Thessaly. 

® ACHILLEs, principal hero of the Iliad and probably of earlier epics. 

Iliad, 1X, 410-15 
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figures® in the story, that the conflict is to be publicized for ever by 
brilliant poets, do not make it quite a proportionate conclusion to 
so stupendous an introduction. Evidently the whole epic of the 
Creation, the War in Heaven, and the overthrow of the Titans, 
culminates simply in the ‘Trojan War and the death of Achilles: 
Creation and all her tries were made simply in order to produce 
one young man who is to die in battle after killing, at most, two 
enemy chieftains® and several minor figures. It is as if Paradise Lost 
had been continued into the Arthurian cycle, ending with the 
death of Arthur and the breaking up of the Round Table. 

For this reason, some scholars have been tempted to wonder 
whether the Promethean triology may not, in fact, have had another 
dénouement, based on a parallel myth. There is a story in which 
the Bride is not Thetis, the mermaid, but Metis, the goddess of 
Wisdom. In this story, the threat is not simply averted by passing 
the Bride, with her potentially dangerous Destiny, on to another 
person, but by fulfilling and neutralizing the prophecy at the same 
time. By the crude imagery of the early epic, Zeus devours Metis 
while she is still pregnant, and Athene is born from the skull of 
Zeus, which is split for the purpose by the hammer-god, Hephaes- 
tus; in at least one literary tradition, Prometheus, the Rebel of the 
drama, assists in the delivery.'® Thus the Child is not, like Achilles, 
a mere human hero, but a powerful goddess, who might not en- 
tirely inappropriately be described, in Prometheus’ own words, as 

a Foe 
Invincible, whom all may wonder; 
By Whom shall flames of fire be found 
Brighter than lightning, and a Sound 
Louder by far than God’s own Thunder: 
A mighty Champion, who shall break 
That Curse which makes the earth to shake— 
The Sea-God’s Fork, that three-pronged Spear 
Which makes poor peasants quake for fear." 


* Helen, ib, VI, 357-8, and Hector, ib, XXII, 304-5. 

* Hecror, probably invented by Homer (v. inf. n. 43) and his probable proto- 
type MEMNON (see Pestalozzi, Die Achilleis als Quelle der Ilias, passim). For 
TROILUs, see n. 70 and references: PENTHESILEA seems a later addition. 

*° For Metis, see Apollodorus, Library, I, iii, 6, Hesiod, Theogony 886-90; for 
the birth of ATHENE, see Hesiod, op. ctt., 929 (regarded as a later insertion by 
Solmsen, Hesiod & Aeschylus, 127) and Euripides, Jon, 454 sqq. 

‘t Aeschylus, Prometheus Bound; my own version. ATHENE regularly wore the 
aegis and at least once borrowed the thunder: Vergil Aenetd, |, 43-7. 
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That Goddess is worshipped in Athens, where she has in fact 
defeated the Earthquake God in a contest for primacy in the city; 
she is worshipped as an ally of Hephaestus and Prometheus,'* the 
patrons of the working-class area to the north of the market; more 
important, perhaps, is her patronage and protection of the Athenian 
democracy which is paying for the production of the trilogy, and 
to which the dramatist is loyally devoted. 

Such a conclusion would seem dramatic and fitting; but un- 
fortunately there is not the slightest indication that Aeschylus ever 
used it. The surviving indications are not very numerous or very 
clear, but we can deduce the outline of the play from them, and it 
is plain that neither Athene nor Metis figure in it. Prometheus, as 
we know from the surviving play, is bound for ever to a mountain, 
and an eagle comes daily to feast upon his vitals. In the sequel, this 
eagle is shot by Heracles, a son of Zeus who is gradually attaining 
superhuman stature by his achievements. Prometheus is prevailed 
upon to tell the Secret, and is set free. To fulfil one of the con- 
ditions of his liberation, a Centaur voluntarily sacrifices his im- 
mortality: and in order that the Ruler’s oath may remain technically 
unbroken, a small splinter of the mountain is set in an iron ring and 
fixed on the finger of Prometheus — who does thus literally re- 
main, for all eternity, chained to the mountain of his punishment. 
The play, presumably, ends here: but the story goes on to cul- 
minate in the wedding. Thetis is married to a Thessalian baron 
called Peleus, Prometheus and the Olympians bless the wedding 
with their presence’ and Apollo, the god of music and prophecy, 
sings at their wedding,'* and may be presumed to foretell the glory 
of the Child who is to be born to them. 

But in fact the Child does not, in human terms, do very much to 
earn his glory. Equipped with magical implements," he carries out 


‘2 Pausanias, Description of Greece, 1, xiv, 6, for joint honours to Prometheus 
and Athene in the Hephaesteum overlooking the commercial and industrial 
centre of Athens; Apollodorus, op. cit., II, xiv, 1, for a literary description of the 
contest between Athene and Poseidon portrayed on the West pediment of the 
Parthenon. 

8 Catullus LXIV, 294-7 for Prometheus’ presence at the wedding, as de- 
picted on the Frangois Vase. 

44 Iliad, XXIV, 62-5 for Apollo’s presence, mentioned by Hera. 

‘ Homer mentions no supernatural equipment except a talking, and presum- 
ably prophetic, horse (Jliad, XVI, 150; XIX, 408-16) but other traditions (see 
Frazer’s Commentary on Apollodorus, Loeb edition, Vol. II, pp. 68-9, 187-8) 
imply that the spear also had supernatural qualities. 
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some successful forays: if the events recorded in the Iliad belong to 
the original myth, he quarrels with his supreme commander, and 
withdraws his support from his allies, leaving them to be driven to 
the sea in a last-ditch counter-offensive. Then he relents, kills the 
enemy chieftain, and is himself killed before he sees final victory. 
The war is ultimately won by the machinations of another figure, 
the Trickster or the Spy.!* 

But in the literary evidence we can see traces of a story in which 
Thetis is more than a mermaid, the Wedding is more than the foil- 
ing of a plot, and the Trojan War is more than a desultory cam- 
paign on the Dardenelles. Homer himself tells us more about 
Thetis, and Catulus, in a poem paralleled precisely in a master- 
piece of painting five centuries before his time, tells us more about 
the wedding. 

Achilles, reminding his mother of her claims on Zeus’ gratitude, 
says!’ 


Oft hast thou triumphed in the glorious boast 
That Tuov stoodst forth, of all the ethereal host, 
When bold rebellion shook the realms above, 
The undaunted Guard of cloud-compelling Jove. 
When the bright Partner of his awful reign,” 
The warlike Maid,!® the Monarch of the Main,” 
The traitor gods, by mad ambition driven, 
Durst threat, with chains, the omnipotence of Heaven — 
Then, called by Thee, the monster-Titan came 
(Whom Gods Briarevus, men AEGAEON name), 
Through wondering skies enormous stalked along — 
Not He that shakes the solid earth so strong !*4 
With giant pride at Jove’s high throne he stands, 
And brandished round him all his hundred hands: 


16 OpyssEus, an integral and pre-Homeric role, since Homer even in the Iliad 
describes him as City-Sacker, i.e. the Man who Won the War. 

1? Ihad, 1, 396-406. 

18 Hera, the Latin JuNo. 

'® ATHENE/ MINERVA. 

20 PosEIDON/ NEPTUNE, brother of Zeus, equated by Hocart with VARUNA. 

*1 Homer, /oc. cit., simply says that the monster was ‘physically stronger than 
his father’, whom he assumes the audience will identify as Poseidon; otherwise 
the rendering, though clearly influenced by Milton, is faithful. Bacon took this 
passage as symbolizing an alliance between the monarchy and the common 
people. Aegaeon is Indo-European, cognate with Aqua, but pre-Hellenic: 
Briareus is Greek, meaning Strong. Here and elsewhere Homer assumes that the 
Gods spoke pure Greek. 
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Uhat Goddess is worshipped in Athens, where she has in fact 
defeated the Earthquake God in a contest for primacy in the city; 
she is worshipped as an ally of Hephaestus and Prometheus,"* the 
patrons of the working-class area to the north of the market; more 
important, perhaps, is her patronage and protection of the Atheman 
democracy which is paying for the production of the trilogy, and 
to which the dramatist ts loyally devoted. 

Such a conclusion would seem dramatic and fitting; but un- 
fortanately there is not the slightest indication that Aeschylus ever 
used it. ‘The surviving indications are not very numerous or very 
clear, but we can deduce the outline of the play from them, and it 
is plain that neither Athene nor Metis figure in it. Prometheus, as 
we know from the surviving play, is bound for ever to a mountain, 
and an cagle comes daily to feast upon his vitals. In the sequel, this 
eagle is shot by Heracles, a son of Zeus who is gradually attaining 
superhuman stature by his achievements, Prometheus 1s prevailed 
upon to tell the Secret, and is set free. To fulfil one of the con- 
ditions of his liberation, a Centaur voluntarily sacrifices his im- 
mortality: and in order that the Ruler’s oath may remain technically 
unbroken, a small splinter of the mountain is set in an tron ring and 
fixed on the finger of Prometheus — who does thus literally re- 
main, for all eternity, chained to the mountain of his punishment. 
The play, presumably, ends here: but the story goes on to cul- 
minate in the wedding. ‘Thetis is married to a Thessalian baron 
called Peleus, Prometheus and the Olympians bless the wedding 
with their presence and Apollo, the god of music and prophecy, 
sings at their wedding,'* and may be presumed to foretell the glory 
of the Child who ts to be born to them, 

But in fact the Child does not, in human terms, do very much to 
earn his glory. Equipped with magical implements,"* he carries out 


Pausanas, Description of Greece, 1, xiv, 6, for jount honours to Prometheus 
and Athene in the Hephaesteum overlooking the commercial and industrial 
centre of Athens; Apollodorus, op. cit., IIT, xiv, 1, for a literary description of the 
contest between Athene and Poseidon portrayed on the West pediment of the 
Parthenon 

" Catullus LXIV, 294-7 for Prometheus’ presence at the wedding, as de- 
picted on the Frangow Vase 

" Jhad, XXIV, 6a~5 for Apollo's presence, mentioned by Hera 

* Hlomer mentions no supernatural equipment except a talking, and presum- 
ably prophetic, horse (Jad, XVI, 150; XIX, go8-16) but other traditions (see 
Frazer's Commentary on Apollodorus, Loeb edition, Vol. Il, pp. 689, 187-8) 
unply that the spear also had supernatural qualities 
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some successtul forays: if the events recorded in the /liad belong to 
the original myth, he quarrels with his supreme commander, and 
withdraws his support from his allies, leaving them to be driven to 
the sea in a last-ditch counter-otfensive. Then he relents, kills the 
enemy chieftain, and is himself killed before he sees final victory. 
The war is ultimately won by the machinations of another hgure, 
the ‘Trickster or the Spy.'* 

But in the literary evidence we can see traces of a story in which 
‘Thetis is more than a mermaid, the Wedding is more than the foil- 
ing of a plot, and the ‘Trojan War is more than a desultory cam- 
paign on the Dardenelles. Homer himself tells us more about 
‘Thetis, and Catulus, in a poem paralleled precisely in a master- 
piece of painting five centuries before his time, tells us more about 


the wedding. 
Achilles, reminding his mother of her claims on Zeus’ gratitude, 


says!’ 


Oft hast thou triumphed in the glorious boast 
Phat Tov stoodst forth, of all the ethereal host, 
When bold rebellion shook the realms above, 
The undaunted Guard of cloud-compelling Jove. 
When the bright Partner of his awful reign,” 
‘The warlike Maid,"® the Monarch of the Main,” 
‘The traitor gods, by mad ambition driven, 
Durst threat, with chains, the omnipotence of Heaven 
Chen, called by Thee, the monster-Titan came 
(Whom Gods Briakeus, men ARGABON name), 
Chrough wondering skies enormous stalked along 
Not He that shakes the solid earth so strong !™ 
With giant pride at Jove’s high throne he stands, 
And brandished round him all his hundred hands: 


 Opysseus, an entegral and pre-Homernie role, since Homer even in the [had 
describes him as City-Sacker, te. the Man who Won the War 

'* Ihad, 1, yg6-406 

Plena, the Lann Juno 

' Aruene, Minerva 

*” Possipon Nerrone, brother of Zeus, equated by Hocart with Vanuna, 

" Homer, loc. ct., stemply says that the monster was ‘physically stronger than 
his father’, whom he assumes the audience will identify as Posesdon; otherwme 
the rendering, though clearly influenced by Milton, is faithful. Bacon took this 
passage as symbolizing an alliance between the monarchy and the common 
people. Aegacon is Indo-European, cognate with Aqua, but pre-Hellenic: 
Briareus ws Greek, meaning Strong. Here and elsewhere Homer essumes that the 
Gods spoke pure Greek 
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The affrighted Gods confessed their awful Lord; 
They dropped the fetters, trembled, and adored. 


On another occasion, God’s Son is chased, apparently in infancy, 
by a murderous, persecuting King, and it is Thetis who hides him 
in her bosom.*? Homer tells us little about those stories; but his 
audience presumably understood his allusions. 

Of the Wedding, our best literary information comes from Catul- 
lus’ sixty-fourth Ode. It is not Rome’s greatest poem — it would 
probably have been better without the two hundred lines describ- 
ing the embroidery of the nuptial counterpane — but we know that 
it inspired Vergil when he was writing his Messianic Eclogue, 
which shows its indebtedness to Catullus’ poem in several places. 
Catullus shows the Fates describing in advance the last act of the 
Heroic Age. Vergil borrows his imagery and his rhythms to usher 
in the first act of a new cosmic drama. To Vergil, as to Hesiod, the 
heroic conflicts of antiquity are one thing, and the squalid squabbles 
of his own day are another. Hesiod disapproves of quarrels between 
brothers in contemporary Boeotia, and looks forward with a shud- 
der to the blitzkriegs and the McCarthyism of ages yet to come 
when 

Sons will chide fathers in their godless rage, 
Nor feed their parents in their helpless age: 
Then men will raze men’s cities to the dust, 
And none will praise the good, the true, the just: 
Crime and Oppression shall be praised alone; 
Might will be Right, and Conscience be unknown: 
With crooked words the False shall harm the True, 
Bring him to wreck — and take an oath thereto —* 
but he speaks with evident admiration of 
a race more just, more noble, than the last 
The sacred Heroes of the holy Past: 
Grim War, dread Battle, struck those great ones down — 
Some by the seven gates of Cadmus’ ‘Town 
* Iliad, V1, 130-8; its only reference to Dionysus; Baccuus. Homer calls the 
‘votaries’ nurses, implying that Bacchus is an infant and that we are dealing with 
an attempted Massacre of the Innocents. (If Lycurgus is a cult-title of Apollo, 
as has been suggested, this might refer to a historical attempt by an Apollo-cult 
priesthood to suppress the Bacchus-cult; cf. Raglan, The Hero, p. 54, for 
episcopal attempts to suppress the Robin Hood ritual, and its reflection in the 
Robin Hood ballads.) 


*? Hesiod, Works and Days, 185-94: my translation 
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For Oedipus, for Thebes’ Royal Flocks: 

Some sailed the sea, for Helen’s lovely locks 

And met their doom across the wide sea’s swell — 
Some went, with Zeus, in endless bliss to dwell —** 


though their activities, and their experiences, had not been very 
different from those which Hesiod disapproves of so strongly in the 
present and the near future. Vergil, more logically, dislikes war at 
the best of times, but accepts an Eastern war as a welcome and 
honourable alternative to a fratricidal conflict in Italy itself. He 
probably envisaged a unification of the Roman world followed by a 
successful invasion of Parthia. (If so, he was belied by history, but 
his assumption that a newly unified State may be expected to 
attack its neighbours is historically correct.) Catullus has no 
opinions about war as such, but to him the supernatural wedding, 
and the epic war which followed it, are alike parts of the cosmic 
drama. 

That war, like our own loss of Paradise, began, in the finally 
accepted form of the story, with an apple. 

Eris, a personification of Discord, threw the Apple into the wed- 
ding group, as a prize for the most beautiful. Harmony was broken 
— not, apparently, among the human participants, but the divine 
guests quarrelled fiercely. The question was referred, and the 
apple given, to an Eastern Prince; the competitors all offered him 
gifts, but his judgement was finally swayed by the promise that he 
should marry a Queen. The Queen was already married, and when 
the Prince abducted her, the Injured Husband, with his more 
powerful brother, led an armada to the East to bring her back — 
and in the armada sailed the Son of the couple married at the 
Wedding. Rationalizing historians found the chronology difficult; 
but a Wonder-Child, like a Sun-Figure, may grow quickly, and the 
competitions of the Gods may, perhaps, grind as slowly as their 
mills.” 


** Ib. 159, 166. The ‘flocks’ are commonly taken as symbols of sovereignty ; 
the ‘endless bliss’ consists of physical immortality in a far-western paradise, 
perhaps the Rhone Valley; Hesiod does not mention, though he must have 
known about, the parricide and incest in the Theban story. 

* Vergil, Eclogue, 1V, 35-6; Vergil regrets war as a ‘vestige of original sin’ 
(ib. 31) but he welcomes foreign war as a change from civil, unlike Shelley, who 
regards it as an apocalyptic disaster (see Hellas). 

* Apollodorus (Epitome, III, 16) makes Achilles pilot the whole fleet at the 
age of fifteen; this may imply that the divine contest lasted three five-year 
periods, or four four-year Olympiads. 
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sefore we look into the progress of the war, we may look rather 
more closely at its origins. ‘There are, as we can see, two weddings: 
one to set the deities at loggerheads and to provide for the begetting 
of the Hero: one to provide a casus belli between the Eastern Prince 
and the Injured Husband. ‘There is also that odd symbol of im- 
mortality, the Golden Apple. 

That a wedding should lead toa war is sad but not unprecedented ; 
the same had happened in the case of the Lapiths and the Centaurs. 
But what is the Apple doing? Apples and brides are often found to- 
gether, often in connection with immortality or the loss of it.” If 
the Apple and the Bride — either Bride — had been stolen and 
taken to a giant’s castle, there would have been a magnificent casus 
belli. But in fact this Apple first appears in the hands of a Wicked 
Godmother (clearly invented for the purpose, since she has no cult 
elsewhere) and later it is given, not by the bride to the bridegroom 
nor by a queen to a worshipper, but by a human prince to three 
Goddesses who so far debase themselves as to appeal to a human 
arbiter. It has been said that the story is based on a misunderstood 
picture of a Threefold Goddess giving an apple to a worshipper,”* 
or, more probably, that the Prince is undergoing the Hero’s Three 
Temptations,*” and falls to the ‘Temptation given him by the ‘Third 
Force, the force of Wealth, Comfort, and Love.*® The story, 
though old, may not be integral to the epic, but it must have been 
added to the story before the Jad was written in its present form, 
We are told that 


young Paris, simple shepherd boy, 
Won by destructive Lust, reward obscene, 


Their charms rejected for the Cyprian Queen —™ 


* Eg. Eve (Frazer, Folklore in the Old Testament, Vol. I, pp. 47-50), the 
Hesperides (Rose, A Handbook of Greek Mythology, p. 216), Medea (Roux, Le 
Probléme des Argonautes, p. 36, suggests that the Golden Fleece was originally a 
Golden Apple, since the Greek word Melon means both Apple and Sheep). 

* Robert Graves, The White Goddess, p. 232. 

’ Dumeézil, Aspects de la Fonction Guerriére chez les Indo-Europeans, p. 75. 

** Dumeézil, . The other two functions, forces, or castes represent religion 
and war: sovereignty, which Dumézil sometimes identifies with the first caste, 
in fact belongs in India and Germany to the second, and in Greece and Rome 
usually to the third, or to all castes jointly; but v. inf. n. §1. 

‘ Iliad, XXIV, 29-30. Rose, op. cit. 107, says that Homer does not say that 
Aphrodite gave Paris the chance of gratifying his lust, and that the story of the 
Judgment is a later elaboration; but he forgets that the Greek word machlosyne 
refers exclusively to female lust, and usually to lust in action. 
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or, as the original puts it more simply, ‘insulted the two goddesses 
when they came to his court and honoured the One who put the 
horrible lust of women at his disposal’. That is, he was made ir- 
resistible in love, and enabled to prevail over Helen. 

In this story, the Apple does not go with the Bride, but she 
brings him the next best thing — money. With Helen go the 
Crown Jewels and the treasures of the Palace,** perhaps too the 
title deeds to the Kingdom if, as some modern euhemerists have 
supposed, the succession was matrilinear. 

In the Trojan War, then, the enemies fight for a Bride and a 
‘Treasure. Another Bride’s Son fights and is killed. One of his 
Allies penetrated in disguised into the enemy stronghold, and 
speaks to the Bride. He escapes with top-secret information: 


Exploring then the secrets of the State, 
He learned what best might urge the Dardan fate, 
And safe returning to the Grecian host, 


Sent many a shade to Pluto's dreary coast —* 


(that is, killed several sentries): and according to another version, 
steals a ‘T'alisman.** But before the city falls he must enter it again, 
in the form of a magic horse; this time, the Bride lays a spell on the 
Horse to try to make it disgorge its secrets. ‘With guile opposed to 
guile’, says her husband after the end of the war, 

Slow pacing, thrice, around the insiduous pile, 

Each noted leader’s name you thrice invoke 

Your accent varying as their spouses spoke !** 

Even before Homer's time, this astonishing story had been 
partly rationalized: but even Homer cannot leave these details out 
or make them seem credible. Finally the enemy king is killed — 
not in battle, and not by the Hero who is already dead, but in single 
and most unequal combat, in the ruins of his palace, by the Hero’s 
son, whose birth and upbringing provide an even greater chrono- 
logical problem than those of his father. There may have been an 
early folk-tale in which a son kills a father and a father kills a son; 

* Iliad, V1, 351-3, 362-5, 389-90. * Odyssey, IV, 257-8. 

“ Apollodorus, Epitome, V, 13: Frazer's Commenatry, Vol. I1, pp. 25~7 and 
references. 

*® Odyssey, IV, 277-9: J. A. K. Thomson, Studies in the Odyssey, pp. 207-8 
suggests a possible explanation. 


“ Aeneid, 11, 547-53: cf. Marlowe's Dido, Queen of Carthage, parodied in 
Hamlet, Act I scene it. 
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or the son, Neoptolemus, may, as his name — New-War — implies, 
be merely a doublet of his father. Perhaps in the original story there 
may have been two rivals who killed each other simultaneously, 
with wounds in head and heel;*? or the Hero may have risen from 
the dead. The possibly historical figures of Priam and Paris may 
have been equated to the Enemy Chieftain and the Enemy Prince, 
and added complications to a story which was originally pure myth. 
Can this myth be traced? 

If we regard Troy as an earthly doublet of some heavenly city, 
and Helen, the Abducted Queen, as an earthly doublet of Thetis, 
the Bride of Destiny, we will find a number of familiar themes. 

A War follows a Wedding: a Queen is abducted with a ‘Treasure 
which gives immortality: there may, too, be a Wonder-Child who, 
like Beowulf, rescues his mother from the monster’s castle: we 
have, perhaps from another story, a Spy who dresses up, first as a 
tramp or a political refugee, and later as, or in, a horse. We are 
reminded both of Iduna and the Apples, and of the War between 
the Aesir and the Vanir. The conflict has been humanized; but not 
entirely so, for Gods are fighting on both sides. The Trojans are 
helped by Aphrodite, who has presided over the abduction, just as 
the Witch of the Vanir has induced Freya to flee from Asgard. 
Aphrodite, like Thetis, is a waterborn goddess, and may well, like 
Freya, personify the Third Force, which Dumézil equates with the 
Vanir.** Apollo has no obvious Nordic counterpart (although, like 
Volos, Pales, St Blasius, he has clear connections with the Third- 
Force function of blessing the flocks and herds).** He may, in this 
legend, simply be the enemy God, the patron of the Asiatics. Ares, 
the war-god, helps the Trojans — but, like Zeus himself, he has 
earlier helped the Greeks. This does not seem to mean more than 
that the fortunes of war have moved from one side to the other. On 
the Greek side we have the outraged Hera and Athene, unsuccessful 

3? Cf. Genesis iii. 15. Neoptolemus’ age is compatible with a 20-year duration 
of the War, mentioned in Iliad, XXIV, 765-6 and explained by Apollodorus 
(Epitome, III, 18) with reference to the non-Homeric Telephus legend; but the 
Iliad passage seems to have been copied from a more apposite passage in 
Odyssey, XIX, 222-3, with which it is completely incompatible. 

% Les Dieux Germaniques, 1939 edition; obtainable in the Bodleian. 

8° Rose, usually a severe critic of Dumézil’s theories, recognizes Apollo as a 
shepherds’ deity (op. cit. 136). Apollo’s reputation as an Oriental comes partly 
from the existence of a Hittite deity with a similar name, partly from the 


sympathy shown by his oracles to Oriental potentates such as Gyges, Croesus, 
and Xerxes. 
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competitors for the Golden Apple: Poseidon, who built the walls 
of Troy and shows sympathy for individual Trojans, but was de- 
frauded of his wages by an earlier Trojan King;* Hephaestus, the 
loyal son of Hera; and, oddly, Hermes,* the Trickster, and the 
patron of the priestly caste, or what survives of it in a determinedly 
secular civilisation.** ‘The human fighters include, on the Trojan 
side, Priam, the King, a sympathetic figure, perhaps historical ; his 
son Paris, a protégé of Aphrodite, with the significant title Alex- 
ander, about which more will be said below. Aeneas, the son of 
Aphrodite, with his obscure and ineffectual father, Anchises; 
several allied chieftains and minor princes and most important in 
Homer and perhaps invented by him, Hector, the Protector. 

The Greek leaders are more clearly differentiated. There is 
Agamemnon, the Supreme Commander, and his brother Mene- 
laus, the Injured Husband: Achilles, the Hero, the Son of the 
Destined Bride: Philoctetes with his Secret Weapon: Odysseus, 
the Spy, Trickster, and Shape-changer:** Diomedes, perhaps an 
intruder from another epic:* Ajax, the dumb but courageous 
soldier, Mars his Idiot; with his smaller namesake, perhaps a 
doublet, who brings disaster by violating a sanctuary and outraging 
a Trojan Princess. By their names Achilles and Odysseus are 
shown to belong to an older generation: so are the father of 
Agamemnon and of Diomedes; also, more surprisingly, of the 
elder Nestor, whose own name is purely classical in form. 

Some of these human figures appear to be doublets of deities. 
Aeneas is nothing without his Mother: and the title Alexander, 
given to Paris, is remarkable. Ordinarily, heroes do not use two 
names at the same time. But Paris’ sister, a rather rebellious 
protégée of Apollo, is known as Cassandra and Alexandra. Alex- 

* Iliad, XXI, 446-52. “1 Jb., XX, 34-5. 

*? Hocart, Kings and Councillors, p. 19; the suggestion that Hermes-Mercury’s 
role as Herald is unknown to the Iliad, in which the divine messenger is Iris, is 
based on a common confusion between messengers and heralds. 


* Scott, The Unity of Homer, pp. 210-40, esp. p. 235. 

“4 See, inter alia, Mireaux’ comments on the sha. episode of Iliad, X, 
Les Poemes Homériques et l’Histoire Grecque, Vol. II, pp. 307-15, esp. P. 31 3. and 
Rhys Carpenter’s suggestion, Folktale, Fiction and in the Homeric Epics, 
pp. 130-1 and note. 

* Diomedes, though a veteran of Theban War II _ IV, 406-9) apologizes 
(ib., XIV 410-14) for youth and inexperience: nor : he integral to the story. 

Severyns, Homére: I, Le Cadre Historique, eb 3 

ow orshipped by Spartans as Alexand ausanias, Description of Greece 

III, xix, 5; xxvi, 3. Homer nowhere eco wed and perhaps did not know of, her 
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ander and Apollo stand together to kill Achilles; the name Alex- 
ander recalls other titles of Apollo, e.g. Hekaergos, the Averter (of 
Evil).** Apollo, like Paris, is an archer; like Paris, too, Apollo has 
lived humbly as a herdsman. We may suspect that a legendary 
figure, Alexander, the protégé of Apollo, was later equated to a 
native Asiatic Prince, the Paris of near-history — who may even 
have married or abducted the daughter of some Greek prince 
colonizing the Troad. 

Of the Gods present at the wedding, one alone plays no part in 
the Jliad. Homer never mentions Prometheus, and might, for all 
we know, never have heard of him. But for a human equivalent of 
Prometheus, we do not have to look far. On the Greek side there is 
an Inventor, a Craftsman, a Spy, who can slip in disguise into the 
enemy citadel; a humorous fellow, and a bit of a glutton; one, too, 
who is execrated in parts of Greece, and who is at least closely 
related to one of the greatest rogues in Hell; his name is Odysseus. 

If these equations are reasonable, we can see a pattern of myth 
behind the epic story, and we can give the symbolic figures, with 
their human and divine names, paralleled, sometimes, in Nordic 
myth. 


The Stolen Bride: Helen: Thetis: Freya. 

The Misleader: Eris?: Aphrodite: Gullveig. 

The Enemy Castle: Troy: (Jotunheim, Vanaheim). 

The Enemy Chief: Priam/Paris: Apollo: Frey? 

The Spy: Odysseus: Prometheus: Loki. 

The Hero: Achilles. 

The Bridegroom: Menelaus: (perhaps in earlier stories, 


Peleus, or even Laertes). 


The earlier story would have run thus: 

After a war between Gods and Giants, followed by a civil war 
between Gods and Gods, the Spy was crucified, but was released 
when he told the Gods of a Secret about the Bride and her destined 
Son. The Bride was safely bestowed in a happy marriage; but, 
perhaps after bearing the Son, she was decoyed, possibly by means 
prophetic powers, which may simply be a form of the folktale about the Peace 
Party Among the Enemy. 

** Hekaergos, like Hecebolos, may simply mean the Fighter from a Distance, 
i.e. the Archer; but, like Alexandros (the Man-Averter), these terms in either 
case apply only to defensive warfare and are appropriate to a deity of the third 
force. 
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of a magic apple — or else, like Iduna, taking the magic apple with 
her — into the Enemy Castle. ‘The Hero Son tried to win her back, 
and killed at least one of the enemy, but was killed himself; the 
Enemy, like the Vanas, once succeeded in pushing over the wall 
into the Gods’ stronghold; but the Bride was rescued in the end by 
the Spy, who entered the body of a horse and foiled the magic of 
the wall surrounding the Enemy Castle.*® The Gods who had 
helped the Enemy were reconciled to the victors, and the Bride 
returned home — perhaps giving immortality to her mortal hus- 
band. 

Even this extremely hypothetical reconstruction is not, of course, 
the same as the story of the Aesir and the Vanir — itself a strange 
and obscure story, in which the Enemy does not seem to be the 
same as the Abductor, and the final settlement is not clearly 
described. Nor is it identifiable with any Celtic or Indian epic; but 
it has clear analogies at least, which help us to understand the 
symbolism of the original story. Complications were brought in by 
the facts of history, which so often imitate the patterns of a myth; 
and it may be possible to trace the origin and the development of 
some of these complications. 

First of all, the fight between the Aesir and Vanir is best under- 
stood as symbolizing a ritual, or actual, struggle between the castes. 
The Greeks seem to have shaken off at a very early stage the Indo- 
European burden of Caste: even in conservative Sparta the 
peculiar institutions seem to be primarily Aegean rather than Indo- 
European in origin.®' Zeus, the Sky-Father, would, according to 
the Thetis story, seem to have been raised to power, and main- 
tained there, as a protector of the Third Estate, with its many 


*® See Mackenzie, Teutonic Myth & Legend, pp. 33-4, for an impersonation of 
a mare by the Odyssean figure of Loki, and pp. 76~7 for a partial rationalization 
of the obscure account given in the Prose Edda. 

'Hocart, Caste, pp. 132~43, for survivals of the caste system in classical 
Greece. 

"Thebes showed particular reverence to Athene, Ares and the Dragon, 
perhaps preserving traditions of a dominant military caste, with the important 
addition that this caste was supposed to have killed itself off in the fratricidal 
struggles of the Heroic Age (v.n. 23 sup. and 78 inf. and cf. the popular English 
belief that the Anglo-Norman nobility exterminated itself in the Wars of the 
Roses); the Dorian nobility of Sparta was, however, noted for 1ts devotion to the 
‘Twin Gods, deities of the third force, as well as to Apollo and Aphrodite. It was 
divided into three tribes, without differentiation of function or privilege ; presum- 
ably the Dorians had accepted the equality of the three castes before immigrating 
as a conquering group. 
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hands, its symbolic sea, and its rich beauty. He would, in fact, be a 
kind of proletarian dictator. But he soon begins to symbolize 
Authority, with the grim legends of parricide and incest borrowed, 
with other elements in the story, from Crete — that is, probably 
from a completely pre-Hellenic pattern.** Athene, once, as in the 
Judgement of Paris, the patroness and embodiment of the Military 
Power, has, like Hephaestus, become the patron of the industrial 
worker, male or female, and her grim castles have turned into 
populous and peaceful cities. Poseidon, formerly a Varuna sym- 
bolizing Sovereignty,” has almost elbowed the Seaborn Goddesses 
of the Third Estate out of their element;** the Heavenly ‘Twins, 
breeders of horses, givers of wealth, patrons of the Third Estate, 
have been euhemerized into twin princes with a beautiful, but 
irresponsible, sister.*° Divine wars, too, have been partly rational- 
ized: a war between Gods and Giants has become a cold war 
between Gods and Men, with Prometheus a philanthropist rather 
than a traitor.** Another war between Gods has become a conflict 
between human heroes, with the Gods involved simply by partisan- 
ship. 

Already in the pre-Homeric epic — or so we can gather from 
Homer’s allusions — we have a quarrel, begun by a wedding, 
leading to a war involving the whole Aegean world; we have the 
personalities and careers of several heroes; and the war is ended by 
the stratagem of the Wooden Horse, large enough to accommodate 
the whole High Command in its stomach; and we have Helen, in a 
rationalized but supremely nonsensical story, moving round the 
horse and imitating the voices of the wives (or perhaps the local 
concubines?)*’ of the chieftains hidden inside it — intelligible if 
we understand her to be trying to neutralize a charm, but in- 
credible if we suppose any rationalized or secular motive. Most 
important, however, is the fact that the poet’s fancy has been given 

°* Dumézil, Mitra-Varuna, equates this story with an Indo-European 
sovereignty ritual, but Raglan (op. cit. Chapter XVI) shows that the story of 
Zeus fits into a pattern which includes Semitic heroes and extends to Java and 
Central Africa. 

58 This equation is made by Hocart. 

*4 See my article, ‘Who Was Aphrodite?’, Orpheus, 1954, pp. 170 sqq., where I 
associate these third-force deities, perhaps including Athene, with the creation- 
myths described in Dumézil’s Le Mythe de l’ Ambroiste. 

°° Dumeézil, Aspects de la Fonction Guerriére chez les Indo-Europeans, p. 75 n. 29. 

* See my article, Satan, Loki and Prometheus, Orpheus, 1956, pp. 152-6. 

“7 'V. sup. n. 33 and refs 
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a local habitation and a name; the Armageddon for this conflict is 
the ever strategically important strait known to us as the Dar- 
danelles. 

Here history begins to imitate fiction. Fiction had given an 
Alexander — probably, like Lycurgus, a human being derived 
from a cult-title of Apollo; fact provided a Prince Paris with an 
elderly father, King Priam. (The name Priam seems to have been 
genuinely Asiatic.)** Paris was equated to Alexander — and the 
position may have been further complicated by the existence, in 
Asia, of a name recorded by the Hittites as Alakshandu.** But the 
war of Greek and Asiatic, topical again in the fifth and sixth cen- 
turies, and used as the basis of imperialist propaganda in the fourth, 
gave the Aegean world its only experience, before the Cimmerian 
invasion, of war between different ethnic groups. Trojans and 
Achaeans worship the same Gods, and speak, or at least under- 
stand, the same language, but there is more hatred, and a greater 
difference, between them than we find in the broader conflicts of 
mainland Greece; even the most reasonable offers of peace must 
be rejected, and — a rarity im Greece — the war must go on until 
the enemy city is destroyed.*” When the theme is topical, the 
absurdities are overlooked: nobody wonders at first, as Herodotus 
and Aeschylus wonder later, why the Greeks are ready to fight to 
recover a willing whore ;*' nor why the army stays ten years with- 
out communications with home or, in general, any replacement of 
casualties: nor what Mycenaean stronghold could withstand the 
enemy, or feed its own dependents, for so long a time. But some 
conflict — perhaps the war which led to the destruction of Troy 
Vila, or the overthrow of some Thraco-Phrygian kingdom which 
had barred the Black Sea to Greek colonization** — brought the 
cosmic drama to earth. 


5* Burn, Minoans, Philistines & Greeks, pp. 162-3, equates it with Piram, 
Joshua X. 3. 

** Burn, op. cit. p. 121, rejects the common equation ‘Alakshandu of Wilusa’ 
with ‘Alexander of Ilios’; probably rightly, but the name, whether Greek or 
Asiatic (probably the latter, with its similarity to Creto-Asiatic names ending in 
-anda or -inthos) undoubtedly existed. 

°° Diomedes, Iliad, VII, 399-402; personae congrua, perhaps derived from the 
Theban epic; but Zeus (/liad, IV, 37-8) and Hector (#b., V1, 448-9) alike regard 
Troy as a doomed city. 

*! Herodotus, Histories, I, iv, 2, Aeschylus Agamemnon, 448-51, 799-804. 

*? Seltman, Greek Coins, p. 18-19 (first edition), suggests a powerful Thraco- 
Phrygian empire in the eighth century, controlling the Straits, and disappearing 
about 680 B.c.; this suggestion, otherwise unsupported, would explain the 
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hands, its symbolic sea, and its rich beauty. He would, in fact, be a 
kind of proletarian dictator. But he soon begins to symbolize 
Authority, with the grim legends of parricide and incest borrowed, 
with other elements in the story, from Crete — that is, probably 
from a completely pre-Hellenic pattern.®? Athene, once, as in the 
Judgement of Paris, the patroness and embodiment of the Military 
Power, has, like Hephaestus, become the patron of the industrial 
worker, male or female, and her grim castles have turned into 
populous and peaceful cities. Poseidon, formerly a Varuna sym- 
bolizing Sovereignty,” has almost elbowed the Seaborn Goddesses 
of the Third Estate out of their element ;** the Heavenly ‘Twins, 
breeders of horses, givers of wealth, patrons of the Third Estate, 
have been euhemerized into twin princes with a beautiful, but 
irresponsible, sister.** Divine wars, too, have been partly rational- 
ized: a war between Gods and Giants has become a cold war 
between Gods and Men, with Prometheus a philanthropist rather 
than a traitor.** Another war between Gods has become a conflict 
between human heroes, with the Gods involved simply by partisan- 
ship. 

Already in the pre-Homeric epic — or so we can gather from 
Homer’s allusions — we have a quarrel, begun by a wedding, 
leading to a war involving the whole Aegean world; we have the 
personalities and careers of several heroes; and the war is ended by 
the stratagem of the Wooden Horse, large enough to accommodate 
the whole High Command in its stomach; and we have Helen, in a 
rationalized but supremely nonsensical story, moving round the 
horse and imitating the voices of the wives (or perhaps the local 
concubines?)*’ of the chieftains hidden inside it — intelligible if 
we understand her to be trying to neutralize a charm, but in- 
credible if we suppose any rationalized or secular motive. Most 
important, however, is the fact that the poet’s fancy has been given 

** Dumeézil, Mitra-Varuna, equates this story with an Indo-European 
sovereignty ritual, but Raglan (op. cit. Chapter XVI) shows that the story of 


Zeus fits into a pattern which includes Semitic heroes and extends to Java and 
Central Africa. 

5° This equation is made by Hocart. 

*4 See my article, ‘Who Was Aphrodite?’, Orpheus, 1954, pp. 170 sqq., where I 
associate these third-force deities, perhaps including Athene, with the creation- 
myths described in Dumézil’s Le Mythe de l’ Ambroisie. 

°° Dumézil, Aspects de la Fonction Guerriére chez les Indo-Europeans, p. 75 n. 29. 

* See my article, Satan, Loki and Prometheus, Orpheus, 1956, pp. 152-6. 

*?'V. sup. n. 33 and refs. 
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a local habitation and a name; the Armageddon for this conflict is 
the ever strategically important strait known to us as the Dar- 
danelles. 

Here history begins to imitate fiction. Fiction had given an 
Alexander — probably, like Lycurgus, a human being derived 
from a cult-title of Apollo; fact provided a Prince Paris with an 
elderly father, King Priam. (The name Priam seems to have been 
genuinely Asiatic.)°* Paris was equated to Alexander — and the 
position may have been further complicated by the existence, in 
Asia, of a name recorded by the Hittites as Alakshandu.® But the 
war of Greek and Asiatic, topical again in the fifth and sixth cen- 
turies, and used as the basis of imperialist propaganda in the fourth, 
gave the Aegean world its only experience, before the Cimmerian 
invasion, of war between different ethnic groups. Trojans and 
Achaeans worship the same Gods, and speak, or at least under- 
stand, the same language, but there is more hatred, and a greater 
difference, between them than we find in the broader conflicts of 
mainland Greece; even the most reasonable offers of peace must 
be rejected, and — a rarity in Greece — the war must go on until 
the enemy city is destroyed.** When the theme is topical, the 
absurdities are overlooked: nobody wonders at first, as Herodotus 
and Aeschylus wonder later, why the Greeks are ready to fight to 
recover a willing whore ;*! nor why the army stays ten years with- 
out communications with home or, in general, any replacement of 
casualties: nor what Mycenaean stronghold could withstand the 
enemy, or feed its own dependents, for so long a time. But some 
conflict — perhaps the war which led to the destruction of Troy 
Vila, or the overthrow of some Thraco-Phrygian kingdom which 
had barred the Black Sea to Greek colonization®* — brought the 
cosmic drama to earth. 


°° Burn, Minoans, Philistines & Greeks, pp. 162-3, equates it with Piram, 
Joshua x. 3. 

*® Burn, op. cit. p. 121, rejects the common equation ‘Alakshandu of Wilusa’ 
with ‘Alexander of Ilios’; probably rightly, but the name, whether Greek or 
Asiatic (probably the latter, with its similarity to Creto-Asiatic names ending in 
-anda or -inthos) undoubtedly existed. 

* Diomedes, Jad, VII, 399-402; personae congrua, perhaps derived from the 
Theban epic; but Zeus (/liad, IV, 37-8) and Hector (1., VI, 448-9) alike regard 
Troy as a doomed city. 

*! Herodotus, Histories, I, iv, 2, Aeschylus Agamemnon, 448-51, 799-804. 

® Seltman, Greek Coins, p. 18-14 (first edition), suggests a powerful Thraco- 
Phrygian empire in the eighth century, controlling the Straits, and disappearing 
about 680 B.c.; this suggestion, otherwise unsupported, would explain the 
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This leads us to the pre-Homeric epic, whether or not this is the 
same as the Epic Cycle which later scholars considered to have 
been composed after the Homeric poems. In one of the poems of 
this Cycle® we see Zeus sending Strife to the wedding of Peleus 
and ‘Thetis, providing the cause and the arena for the conflict. We 
have the siege of ‘Troy, in which there may be echoes of the other 
siege story, the tale of Thebes. We have Odysseus, the Spy of the 
earlier story, bringing ultimate victory (and being equated, too, 
with a Sea-King and an Explorer): his role, humanly speaking, 
seems more decisive than that of Achilles. Originally, perhaps, he 
would have been expected to enter Troy in disguise and remove 
Helen, as Loki removed Iduna from Jotunheim; but he cannot do 
that at ‘Troy, or there will be no Sack. So the story is split into at 
least two parts. Once he enters Troy in disguise and speaks to 
Helen, who recognizes him — so, in one story, does the Queen, 
Hecuba, herself; but they sympathize with him and help his escape. 
(Here we have a trace of two other folk-tales — the Friendly 
Ogress and the ‘Treacherous Queen.) But this entry is not fruitless: 
he kills some key personnel and brings back some top-secret in- 
formation. In one story he also brings back the image of the 
Goddess of the Citadel: this may have been added by somebody, 
either in the East or in the West, who either did not fully under- 
stand, or else wished to symbolize, the Hittite and Etruscan prac- 
tice of Charming Out the Defending Goddess. Later — probably 
after Homer’s day — Diomedes is given to Odysseus as a comrade 
on this expedition, and his conduct contrasts favourably with the 
treachery and cowardice of Odysseus.” ‘This story has a com- 
panion piece. Helen herself does not come out, but she has a 
doublet — a ‘Trojan prince called Helenus, who is lured out of the 
city and induced to tell some more secrets, one of which, at least, 
leads to the recovery of the Greek Secret Weapon and the killing 
with it of Alexander-Paris. Helenus is a prophet — and for good 
relatively sudden Greek penetration of the Black Sea and the interest by Homer's 
immediate predecessors in Trojan and Argonautic stories. 

*3 Cypria, I. (Hesiod, Loeb edition, p. 488). 

* Basanoff, Evocatio, passim. 

*§ Frazer's note on Apollodorus, op. cit., Vol. II, p. 228; the story is probably a 
late addition modelled on the Doloneia of Iliad X. 

*§ Anollodorus, loc. cit., Hubaux, Rome et Véies, pp. 173-9 for similar stories 
from Italy — rationalized by Fustel de Coulanges as an act of treason by the 
clerical party among the Etruscans, and considered by Basanoff as a partial 
rationalization of Evocatio. 
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measure, Helenus is given a sister, Alexandra-Cassandra, who has 
quarrelled with Apollo and, like Helenus, disapproves of the whole 
war. Last of all, as we have seen, comes the master device: the 
Horse passes the Wall, and the City is destroyed.” 

Here Odysseus is the war-winner, and Achilles, despite his 
magical equipment, is not so very effective a fighter. He defeats 
one goddess-child, Aeneas :* in a later, but still pre-Homeric epic, 
he fights and kills at least one far-flung ‘Trojan ally, an Ethiopian 
goddess-son.** In a story which may have won him his stock title 
of Fleet-Footed,” he outruns and kills a young prince called 
Troilus, whose name is the name of ‘Troy and whose person may 
be the city’s talisman. Still, Achilles must die, and Troy must not 
be taken by storm: so in the rationalising version, Achilles must 
die before victory is achieved, and cannot kill either Paris, 
whose death follows his, or Priam, who must die in the ruins of 
the city. 

With this story Homer and his audience must have been familiar. 
Hector has not yet played any decisive part, and there is strong 
reason to believe that Hector, a Greek name among the Asiatics 
may have been invented by Homer, or introduced by him from 
another epic.” (‘The name is genuinely Greek and Mycenaean, being 
found in Mycenaean documents.) With Hector appears Hector’s 
victim, Patroclus — a name and a theme perhaps modelled on the 
Cleopatra of another epic, a friend of Achilles whose passionate 
affection for him will be enthusiastically misrepresented by homo- 
sexuals in Greece and Etruria alike.”*? Homer certainly puts part of 
the Theban epic into the ‘Trojan story. The names and adventures 
of several minor characters seem to be lifted straight from the 
other great Siege-Epic; even Diomedes himself seems to have been 
taken straight from the Theban saga and fitted, with slight awk- 


*? For the sanctity of walls and the sacrilegious nature of horses, see Knight, 
Vergil’s Troy, p. 122. 

** Iliad, XX, 158-352, especially the flashback in 188-91. 

** Pestalozzi, op. cit., sup. n. 9, passim 

7 Lasky, article Troilus, Pauly-Wissowa's Realenkyklopadie V11a 603, for this 
episode as origin of one stock epithet of Achilles, ib. 608 for a possible erotic 
element, expanded by Gagé, Huit Recherches sur les Origines Italiques et Romaines, 
PP. 72, 123. 

7! Scott, op. cit., sup. n. 43, on Hector, p. 235; on Wilamowitz’ theory, p. 218; 
on Bethe's suggestion, p. 220. 

7? Gagé, op. cit., 116, surprisingly connects the word Patrol with the name 
Patroclus; for the Meleager story, see Howald, Der Dichter der Ilias, pp. 120-2. 
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wardness, into the pattern of a different epic and a different time- 
scale.”* The Gods still intervene, but relatively little is lost if they 
are removed and the story is read in plain human terms: if we read 
of a young Lord who goes to a war in which he has no personal 
interest, is treated with insolent ingratitude by his chief, and then 
withdraws his support and, like Coriolanus, nearly sacrifices his 
Cause to his own pique. He relents to the extent of allowing his 
best friend to fight: his best friend is killed, and he returns to the 
battle, committed to fight to the death, even after his friend has 
been fully avenged. Over his head the cloud of death is always 
hovering. Homer’s predecessors have made this so plain that the 
briefest references to his Destiny make it quite clear that he is 
thinking of his early death. The Gods may help the action on, and 
sometimes provide pathos or humour; but the drama is now a 
thoroughly human one. 

We may now ask, if the plot is relatively banal and the events 
invented by Homer so trivial, why did the Homeric poems survive 
when others did not? There are several answers. The earlier poems 
survived, at least in précis; like the stories of Perseus, Theseus and 
Heracles, they had enough vigour to last without needing the 
wings of song to keep them airborne. We may also suspect that the 
verse itself may have been sorry stuff. If we look at the interminable 
ballads about Slavonic heroes,74 or even the Mahabharata itself, 
we may find that a good story will not of itself redeem a mediocre 
poem. For Homer’s own survival there are three good explanations. 

First of all, it may well be that no verse like his had appeared 
before. His human touch, with its vignettes and its similes, its 
dialogues and its drawing of character, appealed to the sophisti- 
cated and rather sentimental aristocracies and citizenries of the 
Greek Renaissance of the eighth and seventh centuries; and the 
new festivals, organized by the new popular dictators, gave an 
opportunity to recite and popularize a new style of poetry, different 
from the works produced by Boeotian guilds or court minstrels of 
an earlier age.” 

Secondly, there is still enough of the Cosmic Drama to give a 


78 'V. sup. n. 60. 74 See Bowra’s Heroic Poetry for examples. 

*® Raglan, op. cit., pp. 164-5, stressing Odysseus’ role as a firelighter; another 
parallel with Prometheus, Loki, and Agni. (Wade-Gery suggests Chios as a 
possible centre for the otherwise unidentitied sea-kingdom. ) 
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universality to the poem. All beleaguered cities are like Troy; 
many military commanders are like Agamemnon; in any total war 
one can see the stars in their courses fighting, and the Gods stoop- 
ing down to help their champions or their protégés. 

Thirdly there are the historical factors which led to its use as a 
schoolbook and its continued popularity. Though it may seem 
cynical to say so, work does not survive on its own merits alone. 
The best work may vanish if it has no chance of publication, and 
some very mediocre stuff may survive if it creates a vested interest. 
Many brave men before Agamemnon — and after him, too — were 
unlucky, but Homer was lucky. Whatever the date of his com- 
position (and the present writer is inclined to date it in the eighth 
or early seventh century) he lived near enough to the great dic- 
tators”® for his work to be patronized by them, and to win public 
approval. Publicized in the seventh century, indisputably Homeric 
scenes soon begin to appear in contemporary painting,” and, in 
the sixth century, one of the most enlightened of all dictatorships 
issues a definitive edition of the two epics, perhaps with a few last- 
minute additions. 

The earlier ballads fade, or are worked over by new poets. Soon, 
contemporary events take a hand. Other epic themes lose their 
topicality. Thebes, once a sacred city, becomes an enemy power; 
aristocratic families die out, or lose their privileges;”* prophets 
discredit themselves by collaborating with a foreign invader:” less 
public interest is felt in a Thebaid, a Pyliad, or a Melampody. But 
Troy remains topical. In the fifth century Greece almost finds 
unity once again in a war against an Eastern tyrant. Herodotus 
shows us that the tale of Protesilaus is soon thought to have an 
anti-Persian significance.*® Europe and Asia, originally simply the 
West and the East coasts of the Bosporus and Hellespont,*' now 

© Ure, The Greek Renaissance, gives the best picture of this period. 

7? If Hector, and a fortiori Patroclus, were indeed invented by Homer, the 
earliest indisputably Homeric scene in contemporary art is the fight between 
Menelaus and Euphorbus over the body of Patroclus (the names being given in 
writing) shown on a Greek earthenware plate of the early seventh century: 
Richter, Archaic Greek Art, fig. 79, cf. Iliad, XVI, 1-60. 

** Aeschylus, Seven Against Thebes, ll. 187-8, 813, 828, imply that the Theban 
royal line dies out; Eumenides, 683~706, 858-66 imply that the institutions of the 
democratic citystate are to supersede the vendettas of a hereditary baronage. 

*® See especially Parke, Delphic Oracle, Ch. VU1, for Delphi's mistakes in the 
Persian War and remarkable recovery of prestige later. 


* Herodotus, 1X, 116-20. 
*! Ninck, Die Entdeckung von Europa durch die Griechen, p. 17. 
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denote two different worlds: the worlds of Hellenism and bar- 
barism, freedom and tyranny. In the earlier days Archilochus and 
Alcaeus had felt no hostility towards Lydians or Babylonians; but 
to Aeschylus,** as to Homer and his predecessors, Asia means 
Tyranny and Aggression — even though, in the original conflict, 
the Trojan deities were the peaceful and liberal champions of the 
Third Force. Indeed, the tide of war has scarcely receded before 
pity is felt for the vanquished and the pride of the victors is 
resented: public opinion will not tolerate either Spartan or Athen- 
ian tendencies to presume too much upon past services against the 
Oriental enemy. 

But the pre-Homeric tradition is revived in the fourth century 
when a Spartan King* plans a pan-Hellenic crusade against Persia 
— and at the same time the fratricidal wounds of ‘Thebes break out 
afresh. Sixty years later, another conqueror re-enacts the epic 
themes: Thebes is destroyed,** and after a sacrifice at the grave of 
Achilles, another Alexander — this time on the Greek side, and his 
patron, Apollo, with him — drives a wealthier Priam down from 
towers higher than any in Troy. Here, too, fact imitates fiction: a 
child of a divine marriage, a Heracles begotten in his father’s 
absence,*® does bring in a new epoch — and indeed, he founds a 
city which bears his own name and becomes the great centre of 
Homeric scholarship. 

Three centuries later, there is another Armageddon. Caiullus 
may be simply repeating a literary cliché: but Virgil does in 
earnest look for a Messianic figure who will carry war out beyond 
the borders of Italy, where it has been raging for forty years, 
restore an age of gold, and associate on equal terms with deities, 
as well as with heroes.” Vergil’s prophecy is, indeed, only partly 
fulfilled: Augustus brings some measure of peace to the world, but 


** Oxford Book of Greek Verse, p. 106 (Archilochus and Gyges); Bowra, Greek 
Lyric Poetry, p. 159 (Alcaeus and the Lydians); Page, Sappho and Alcaeus, p. 
223 (Babylon); Aeschylus, Persians, pp. 241-4 ( fighting qualities of ademocracy), 
pp. 846-9 (egocentricity of Oriental monarchs), pp. 591-4 (freedom of speech), 
Eumenides, 185-90 (a clear reference to Persian penal methods: cf. Ivo Andri¢, 
The Bridge, for a lurid description of a Turkish execution). 

** Xenophon, Hellenica, I11, iv, 3 (AGEsILAUs). 

** By ALEXANDER in 334 B.C 

* Tarn, Alexander the Great, Vol. I, p. 3, Hogarth, Philip & Alexander of 
Vacedon, p. 137; cf. Hdt., V1, 65-9 for claims of divine descent rationalized as 
illegitimacy ; and conversely, German stories attributing Hitler's ancestry to the 
Kaiser, the Rothschilds, and the Deity. 
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his dynasty does not last long,*’ nor does he effectively conquer the 
East. But in one respect both Vergil and Aeschylus spoke truly. 
They may have been wrong about the future of Man: they were 
right about the future of God. The old Pantheon bowed down 
before the newborn Child. The New Age may have been better 
than those which went before, or it may not; but it has, at least, 
justified the pagan prophets. Time stopped still at a winter sol- 
stice; the names of the centuries changed abruptly.** A fresh 
blending of theological drama and historical fact brought in what 
is still universally known as the Christian Era. 

* Eclogue, 1V, 15-16. 

*’? His only male descendants to reign were Caligula and Nero; the whole 
dynasty held office for just under a century beginning with the Battle of Actium. 

** There is room for a study of the Etruscan influence in European thought. 
The traditional Christian Hell is influenced by the Etrusco-Campanian death- 
cult in the volcanic area between Naples and Cumae, as well as by the municipal 


rubbish-dump in the Valley of Hinnom; the idea of separate centuries each with 
a recognizable Zeitgeist 1s described by Plutarch as an Etruscan one. 
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The ‘Adult Western’ as an 


American Art Form 


by MARTIN NUSSBAUM 


Every culture has at some precise time in its growth created a folk- 
type art form in response to its inner turmoils and strivings to 
satisfy its needs for expression of its character. ‘Thus, various art 
forms such as Elizabethan theatre, Grecian sculpture, Arthurian 
legends, impressionistic painting, classical ballet, ethnic folk sing- 
ing, Flamenco dancing, and so forth, arose as the answer to a need 
for expression of the culture. 

For example, Elizabethan theatre arose in greater part to articu- 
late intense feelings of nationalism, to provide an outlet for the 
craving for romantic adventure, to resonate the thoughts of a 
people just throwing off the shackles of feudalism and searching 
for knowledge, and to contribute to the enthusiasm and passion for 
the newly formulated language. The Spanish Armada had been 
decisively defeated by an all-English navy; English explorers were 
planting the flag throughout the world and carrying back exotic 
stories of foreign lands; the Renaissance had liberated the soul and 
endowed it with a great questioning attitude towards its environ- 
ment, and the advent of printing had stabilized and focused atten- 
tion on the nascent language. 

In such a manner, the ‘adult Western’ has evolved at this precise 
time in our culture as a new art form delineating our motivations 
and psychoses and permitting their vicarious catharsis. It must be 
understood that we are not speaking of art in the classical sense, but 
rather in its secondary meaning as the systematic application of 
knowledge or skill in effecting a desired result by the adaptation of 
ideas or emotions to a form of expression. 

What, then, are these recurring ideas or emotions that influence 
and produce the ‘adult Western’ and make it so enjoyable to all 
segments of our society? First, the Western contains the spirit of 
foreign adventure, of new and exciting places; the same element 
which made the operettas of the twenties and thirties so popular, 
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the locale that is foreign to ours and that gives us a chance to escape 
our everyday environment and visit someplace exotic. Shakespeare 
used this element successfully in his tales of the kings and the 
histories which all used foreign locales in the plot. Hollywood used 
this element in the thirties with a raft of pictures about tropical 
islands in the pre-war south Pacific. Remember, though the wes- 
tern takes place in the United States, the locale is still exotic and 
foreign, because this locale is not in evidence today and few people 
have a living memory of it. 

Coupled with this spirit of foreign adventure is the inherent 
romance of the West. As the Greeks were concerned with their 
Trojan Wars, the Spaniards with their New World conquests, and 
the English with their colonization, so the American is preoccupied 
with the West of the beautiful landscapes, with the wide open 
spaces, the valleys, canyons, mountains and other scenery. The 
very landscape breathes heroism between not men but giants. ‘To 
exist in this land you need heroic will. To the average city dweller, 
confined to a neighbourhood of row houses, a stretch of prairie or 
mountain range extending as far as the eye can see offers a trans- 
cending exhilaration. 

A second feature lending form and direction to the Western for- 
mat is the unique Western hero; for with the Western, America has 
developed its first universal-type hero. America has always been 
hero-shy; all its heroes are either modern, like movie stars or sports 
figures, or men of a limited locality such as Paul Bunyan or Rip 
Van Winkle. Americans have never made a fetish of their navy and 
army heroes as the British, or as the Russians of their cossacks. 
America has no mythology as the Europeans, she has no ties with 
the land or the past as the Israelis, she has had no kings or con- 
querors leading her armies. The closest America has to heroes are 
its frontier scout-hunters or Indian fighter and its Babe Ruth and 
Lou Gehrig. 

Western man is the true heroic man, whose characteristics have 
never varied from Joshua, Ulysses and Lancelot on through the 
lineage. He is a man with a mission, a faceless man, a universal man 
of mystery, a ‘loner’. And he is a soft-spoken man; for like Joshua, 
Ulysses and Lancelot he never raises his voice needlessly. But 
when the action demands, he cries out in anger and righteousness. 
For example, the Westerner hates guns and killing but he is quick- 
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on-the-trigger when he is compelled to fight. An example of the 
unvarying quality of the heroic type is Paladin, who is the true 
knight errant of the Arthurian Idylls. His name means royal guard, 
or a knight of the round table. He has a picture of a chess knight on 
his holster, the most versatile piece on the chess-board which can 
move in eight different directions. Like the true knight, he upholds 
the principles of law and order; he sets out on knight-like ad- 
ventures; he is able to cope with all emergencies; in the midst of 
trouble he remains relaxed, and finally he is always expecting the 
worst. And if and when it occurs, he is not shaken, for he knows 
that life is deadly serious and there is no way to avoid it. 

The format of the Western is shaped further by a third and 
fourth feature, which by their nature are closely linked; the pro- 
tagonist’s independence and individualism and his primitive and 
uncomplicated contact with nature. ‘The Western hero is character- 
ized by his restlessness and freedom of action. He can ‘pick himself 
up’ whenever he desires and, like the wind, drift on, because he is 
not troubled with family ties or attachment to a permanent home. 
He is a drifter; a vanishing symbol of individualism in an age of 
togetherness and conformity. For the Westerner can do what we 
can’t, when the pressures and monotony of life become depressing 
and wearisome, he can ‘saddle-up’ and vanish into the setting sun. 
For us, who lead lives of stifled routine, identification with the 
Westerner, via television, affords us a temporary escape. 

To go a step further, the Western hero can go out on horseback 
and live off the earth for months, making his own way and not 
worrying about where he will obtain his food and shelter. ‘This 
primitive contact offers him a fundamental appreciation of the life 
processes. We, on the other hand, were we to be transplanted to a 
Western environment, would probably starve to death in the midst 
of plenty. We do not know how to hunt, trap, or live off the land. 
We don’t even know how to bed down out of doors. If the incon- 
venience wouldn’t overwhelm us, the elements would. We are so 
removed from nature, that it has become foreign to us. It takes 
strong persuasion to convince a city child that the fresh, white 
milk which is delivered in clean bottles comes from an animal called 
a cow, or that eggs are not manufactured, or that the steak he ate 
for dinner was stripped from a steer who was butchered by bashing 
in his head. 
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Another recurring theme, our fifth, is the old Aristotelian con- 
cept of good and evil in modern dress. For centuries man has been 
guided by the logic that any object (including man) must be either 
good or evil. By its nature, this concept, known as the law of the 
excluded middle, allowed for no middle ground. It proposed, for 
example, that a man is either all good or all evil. In the thirties and 
forties this concept permeated every class B cowboy movie, giving 
rise to a generation who could think only in terms of ‘goodies’ and 
‘baddies’. We identified both groups in the first reel and they re- 
mained consistent. We never undertook to discover why each was 
its own way. 

It became apparent that these concepts of black and white, with 
no shades of grey interspersed, would seem ridiculous to the 
sophisticated post-war audiences who were becoming exposed to 
theories of psychology and philosophy and more significantly to a 
world where there were millions of shades of grey between good 
and evil, a world where each of us was a combination of good and 
evil. So the authors of the ‘adult Western’ set about to humanize 
their characters. They explained why Blackie was bad and that he 
was not all bad. They showed that the hero was not all good (for 
example, Paladin works for a fee, Maverick gambles, Dillon drinks 
hard liquor, Randall works mostly for reward money, and so 
forth), and that he was capable of some costly mistakes. What they 
accomplished, in effect, was to graft on to Western characters the 
emotions, fears, inadequacies and psychoses of modern man. But 
problems that remain unsolved in life, must be solved in stories, so 
they salvaged the old good-evil concept and converted it to a con- 
cept of judicial right and wrong. Thus the Western espouses that 
all men are a combination of good and evil, but that some, by their 
own volition or circumstances beyond their power, have placed 
themselves on the wrong side of the law, a law which transcends 
man’s law and has overtones of moralistic law. It falls to the 
Western hero, then, to judge the rightness and wrongness of an act 
and to satisfy the law if it has been violated. Today when all our 
problems are so complicated that there is really no right and 
wrong but rather many shades of grey, it is gratifying to see com- 
plex problems reduced to an either-or proposition, adjudicated 
and resolved by a single action. 

We now come to the sixth and final of the main features of the 
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‘adult Western’, the most singular, fascinating, satisfying, and 
symbolic of all the features, the use of the gun. For the gun, in 
whatever form it appears (six-shooter, Buntline special, sawed-off 
carbine, hopped-up rifle, and so forth), coupled with the fast draw, 
symbolizes maleness, individualism, and the Greek deus ex machina. 
To treat the last first, the deus ex machina (literally god from a 
machine) was a mechanical stage contrivance similar to a platform 
raised by a block and tackle. Whenever, in Grecian theatre, any of 
the characters were inextricably involved; whenever the problems 
became really insurmountable, the apparatus would bear one of the 
Olympian gods to earth and he, with but one stroke of his hand, 
would resolve all the difficulties. 

The ‘adult Western’ makes use of the gun in this manner. In- 
numerably, we have seen the Western hero strap on his gun and 
attempt to resolve a difficult situation in the only way possible, 
after all other methods have failed. The Western hero may have his 
back to the wall and be facing an overpowering adversary, but 
when, lightning-like, he draws his gun from its holster, we see the 
god leaping to earth and fusing with the hero into an overpowering 
force. How many times have we wished that all our problems could 
be settled with such a definitive action? 

Much has been made of the gun as a symbol of masculinity. 
Swedish critic, Harry Schein, writing in The American Scholar, 
goes so far as to say, “The pistol in Westerns is by now accepted as 
a phallic symbol.’ Schein, probably, is not overstating the truth. 
For the Western hero looks deficient or inadequate without his gun 
belt on; but with his gun strapped to his side he is a complete man. 
It is a symbol of masculine authority and respect. Possibly the 
most degrading spectacle we can witness is when the Western hero, 
taken by surprise (e.g. when someone else has got the ‘drop’ on 
him), is told to unbuckle his gun belt and let it fall to the ground. 
At a time when men are concerned with the loss of their masculin- 
ity (and not necessarily to or because of a woman), they can 
sublimate by identifying themselves with the Western hero. In 
essence, the Western hero exercises his masculinity, symbolically, 
as he employs his gun, uninhibited, decisive, fearless and noble. 

Perhaps the most symbolic of all its features, the gun has helped 
produce the individualism of the Westerner. For with its aid, both 
implied and actual, the Westerner can champion whatever cause he 
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desires. Few of his enemies are inclined to get him to conform or 
change his mind when they realize they face not only him but his 
gun as well. And for us watching the action, by identification, we 
are literally ten feet tall. For here we see ourselves, small, in- 
significant, in many cases unappreciated, hemmed-in by the mun- 
dane oppressions of conformity and the vicissitudes of everyday 
life, finally being able to stand up and shout to the world, ‘Look at 
me, I’m Charlie Brown, and I’m as good as you are, maybe even 
better, and I intend to live my own life.’ 

If we shift our point of view to our present world, we can see 
this symbolism of individuality appear in the form of the auto- 
mobile. Many psychiatrists and sociologists are convinced that in a 
majority of cases when the ordinary American gets behind the 
wheel of his car he undergoes a transformation of personality. He 
becomes more aggressive, more assertive, and more prone to take a 
risk. He identifies himself with the capabilities of his car and at- 
tempts to make an individual of himself by attaching all sorts of 
multihued ornaments and accessories to the car. He takes better 
care of his car than of himself. For example, he will take his car to a 
garage at the slightest symptom of malfunction, but may not visit 
his physician or dentist for years. To return to the Western, we 
will find an almost identical identification between the Westerner 
and the gun. The gun is treated with reverence and respect and is a 
transformer of personality. ‘To conclude, perhaps the reason the 
gun has become such an important feature of the ‘adult Western’ is 
because it is such a quick and potent agent of death or sustainer of 
life. 

And so, we have shown that by the skilful use of recurrent 
features we have adapted ideas and emotions symbolically to a 
form of expression, the ‘adult Western’. Of course, just as not all 
attempts at creativity within an art form are successful, so not all 
Westerns are successful ‘adult Westerns’. Many of the newer 
Western shows, striving to create a new format, fall short of their 
more successful counterparts, and they are nothing more than re- 
incarnaticns of the old class B cowboy movies or good dramatic 
shows with Western backgrounds. It is our opinion that the shows 
which consistently adhere to the ‘adult Western’ format and are 
the classics of the form are ‘Gunsmoke’, ‘Have Gun, Will Travel’, 
and ‘Cheyenne’. Though all three utilize good scripts, top actors 
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and fine production, ‘Gunsmoke’ must be singled out for the best 
stories, Paladin as the best actor, and ‘Cheyenne’ for the best 
overall adherence to the ‘adult Western’ format. 

Why has the ‘adult Western’ appeared at this precise time? We 
believe the Western has arisen as a revolt against rationalism and 
reason. Contemporary man is approaching the state where his in- 
ventions and machines are speeding ahead of him and getting out 
of control. The realization is setting in that he cannot apply reason 
to the solutions of his everyday problems as he can to scientific 
problems; that living, thinking organisms cannot be guided by 
regulations and laws of predictability as in science. Even science is 
fast approaching the realization of human finitude. Heisenberg’s 
Principle of Indeterminacy states that there is a point to be reached 
where man will be unable to predict physical states and where he 
will saturate his ability to know. The mathematician, Godel, has 
found that mathematics, the most rational of the sciences, is para- 
doxical and contains problems that cannot be solved, and therefore 
cannot be integrated into one complete system; that all mathe- 
matical systems will be incomplete. Thus, there is an end to 
rationalism and reason with our existentialist Western hero. By 
accepting this hero we acknowledge that there is a limit to reason, 
that the only way we can solve our difficulties is by being men of 
faith, faith in the all-knowing and self-sufficient earthy, Western 
hero. 

America has never fully developed a folk-type art form. America 
has produced jazz, abstract painting, and the ‘private-eye’ detec- 
tive story, but to be other than provincial, the form must be 
universal enough to cut through all strata of the culture (i.e. 
capable of expressing a wide range of emotions and feelings about 
our culture), and finally be performed almost daily. Classical jazz 
has never been fully appreciated by all nor made available at the 
flick of a dial. Abstract painting has not been accepted by all strata 
nor given ample exposure. The ‘private-eye’ has lacked universality 
and is too contcmporaneous. And the story is much the same with 
each of several other creative forms, no universality and not enough 
exposure. 

However, we have shown that the ‘adult Western’ is the first 
folk-type art form to have features of universality. Also it has 
achieved mass penetration on television, where it can be observed 
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by the masses as part of their everyday life. The ‘adult Western’, 
therefore, has come at the right time (it is universal enough to be 
appreciated by a wide range of people as the answer to their current 
problems), and the right place (television). 

And so, the development of our art form has taken a long time to 
evolve from its inception in Owen Wister’s late nineteenth century 
‘Virginian’, through its movie precursors, “The Great Train Rob- 
bery’, ‘Stagecoach’, ‘High Noon’ and ‘Shane’, and its radio pre- 
cursor, ‘Gunsmoke’, to its classical form on television, but the 
thing that is unique is that we are only now ready for the ‘adult 
Western’. It could not have occurred at a different time. 
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Traces of Couvade among 
Balkan Peoples 


by PROFESSOR TATOMIR P. VUK ANOVIC 


I 


COUVADE was a custom among Balkan peoples from early times. Its 
basic elements, however, were lost long ago, and it survived only in 
fragmentary and, as it were, petrified form. In the following pages, 
traces of the custom among Balkan peoples are recorded, as these 
were collected from time to time by the author between 1935 and 
1957. It is hoped that this may be of some value to students of 
Ethnology, Folklore, and the History of Religions, since on the one 
hand, it gives information concerning the extent and the geographic 
surroundings of this archaic and interesting rite, and on the other 
hand, it gives certain hitherto unrecorded details of the kinds and 
types of Couvade in general. 

It should be mentioned that the late Professor Tih. R. Djord- 
jevic! has already discussed Couvade with great erudition in Yugo- 
slav scientific literature, and that at the present time, M. Gluséevié 
a young Serbian ethnologist from Belgrade, is working on examples 
of Couvade in the Balkans for his doctor’s degree. The custom 
among Albanians has been discussed by the late Professor R. Yokl, 
of Vienna, and by Professor E. Cabej, of Tirana. It would take too 
long to attempt to list the many authors from various parts of the 
world who, in the nearer or more distant historical past, have 
written on this subject in general or regional terms. Such an 
analysis would be outside the scope of this paper, which is in- 
tended as a record of source information drawn directly from the 
people, and as an illustration of Couvade in general. In addition, 
some quotations from Serbian scientific literature, hitherto un- 
noticed in discussions of the subject, are included. 


1 Tih. R. Djordjevic, Kuvada. Deca u verovanjima i obilajima naSega naroda. 
Biblioteka Centralnog higijenskog zavoda, br. 36, Beograd, 1941, str. 160-172. 
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Il 


At the end of the nineteenth century, Dr Jovanovic-Batut men- 
tioned the ‘nonsensical and stupid’ custom whereby a woman who 
is nearing her confinement puffs three times into her husband’s 
mouth, and vice-versa.* Later, Batut pointed out that it was still 
more foolish for a woman in this condition to drink water from her 
husband’s mouth across the threshold.’ In Bosnia and Hercegovina 
at the end of the nineteenth and beginning of the twentieth cen- 
turies, it was customary in cases of difficult confinement for the 
woman to be given water to drink out of the opanak (or strapped, 
boat-shaped, soft-soled footwear) from her husband’s left foot, in 
order to make the confinement easier. Among the Muslems of the 
same areas, it was usual for the woman ‘to tell her troubles to her 
husband, and it will then be easier for her, because her husband 
shares her troubles with her’.® 

In some parts of Central Serbia, when a woman is in childbed, 
her husband spits in her mouth and she swallows his spittle. This 
is supposed to make the birth much easier.’ In other Serbian 
regions, he goes behind his wife and presses and squeezes the 
upper part of her stomach with both his hands.’ Another method 
of helping the mother is for the husband to carry her for a while, 
saying, ‘I loaded you with this burden, and now I am unloading 
you.”* In Montenegro, not long ago, it was customary for a newly- 
born baby-girl to be wrapped in her father’s trousers.° 

The following Macedonian custom is of some interest in this 
connection. In the vicinity of Skoplje at the beginning of the 


* Dr M. Jovanovic-Batut, Porodilja. Izdala Matica srpska, sv. 89, Novi Sad, 
1899. str. 17-18. 

3 Op. cit. str. 68. 

* Zdravlje za 1906, br. 10. str. 297: Jov. Had2i Vasiljevic, Skoplje i njegova 
okolina, Beograd, 1930, str. 371: M. Jovanovi¢-Batut, Nevalja se, sv. Il, str. 51: 
Dr St. Z. Ivani¢, Narodna medicina u Srbiji. Socijalno medicinski pregled IX, 2, 
Beograd, 1937, str. 82: Srpski etnografski zbornik, knj. XIII. Beograd, 1909, 
str. 385. = 

5 A. Hangi, Zivot i obi(aji muslimana u Bosni i Hercegovini. Sarajevo, 1906, 
str. I11. 

® Srpski etnografski zbornik, knj. XIII. 385. 

’ Zdravije, god. X. br. 11. Beograd, 1920. str. 348. 

®* M.D. J. Milicevic, Zivot Srba seljaka, Srpski etnografski zbornik, 1, str. 137: 
St. Z. Ivani¢, op. cit. 

* M. Jovanovic-Batut, Nevalja se, 11, str. 44-45. 
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present century, if a man remained a bachelor for a long time, or 
an old man was unmarried, the people would ‘make a swing, lay 
him in it and swing him, and bring a swaddling garment from his 
family, as though for a woman in confinement, all without the 
knowledge of those living with him’.!” It was believed that he would 
marry soon afterwards. 


Ill 


Traces of Couvade exist here and there amongst Arbanians in 
the Kosovo and Metohija region. At Mogili in Gornja Morava 
there lived in 1921 an Arbanian named ‘Tair, a Muslem, several of 
whose children had died. In that year a son was born, and the 
father, from superstition, and in the hope of saving the new-born 
child’s life, laid Couvade for forty nights. During this time, numer- 
ous magico-religious rites were performed. As soon as the baby was 
born, he was put into an empty copper kettle which was hung over 
the fireplace. A fire was lit under it. A woman then swung the 
kettle with the baby in it over the fire in which straw was burning, 
saying ‘1 am cooking 400-year-old meat.’ She then quickly took the 
child out of the kettle and took him to his father’s room. ‘The man 
lay in bed with the baby while a battledore used in washing was 
put beside the mother. The mother then went to the threshold and 
cried out five times: ‘Come, come, you evil spirits; take and eat up 
the battledore, for you cannot find my son any more.’ Legend says 
that evil spirits, seeking the child for the purpose of eating him, 
and finding the battledore in the cradle, have sometimes bitten 
right through it. 

‘lhe baby remained for forty days in his father’s room, to which 
the mother came to feed him. The father guarded him for seven 
nights and days, and for another forty days only by night. Near the 
child, and the father lying Couvade, a pair of scissors, a hackle, 
garlic, a comb, and a cartridge were placed, these being powerful 
protections against evil spirits. Throughout the period, the man too 
kept to Couvade-diet, that is, he ate only sour milk ‘to be sweet to 
his baby’. After forty days, when the Couvade was over, he took 
the child to a wild apple-tree in a lane, and pricked the baby’s 
little finger with a needle. With the resulting blood, he smeared the 
trunk of the tree repeating three times: ‘I am leaving sweet blood 

” Jov. Had2i Vasiljevic. op. cit., str. 375. 
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to take the sour one.’ After that, he bored three small holes in the 
wild apple, and drank three sips of the juice coming from them; he 
then dropped three drops of the blood from the baby’s finger into 
the holes, and returned home, not by the way he had come, but by 
another. 

Only when all this had been done was the child given his name. 
The method of doing this was as follows. ‘Three names of the three 
oldest men living in the surrounding villages were chosen, one 
which was to be given to the baby. The child was laid in a trough. 
Three candles were named for the three living men, and were then 
lit, and the name belonging to the candle which burned longest 
was given to the child. The name obtained in this manner had to 
be kept secret from everyone for another forty days. 

While Tair was undergoing Couvade for forty days, he ate a 
piece from each swaddling-garment, ‘for the sake of custom’, the 
people said, and by doing so he testified once more to the value of 
the Couvade rite. This was a unique example of this archaic prac- 
tice, which manifests itself in a whole complex of differing customs, 
all of which show traces of its origin in the most primitive and 
archaic beliefs of the Balkan peoples. 

Here and there, amongst Arbanians and Turks in the Kosovo 
and Metohija region," confinement is said to be made easier if the 
husband’s trousers are placed under the woman’s head. In Gornja 
Morava and Izmornik, Turkish women as well as Arbanians are 
given water to drink through the leg of the husband’s trousers for 
the same reason. 

When the confinement is really difficult, the husband is made to 
leap over his wife as she lies and suffers. Arbanians in that region 
will sometimes say to any one who is idling, ‘Why are you sprawl- 
ing like that? You are not a woman in confinement. Get you up!’ 

Among Vlahs in East Serbia,’ the godfather at the baptism puts 
the father’s shirt over the baby’s swaddling-clothes, and brings the 
child home so clad. 


IV 
Various names for Couvade exist in Serbia. In the Kosanica 


11 Gornja Morava and Izmornik, PriStina, Prizren, Podrim, Vok5, and Meto- 
hija in general. 
12'Town of Negotin, and villages of MiloSevo, KobiSnica, DuSanovac and 


Mokranja. 
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region, it is called Rodac (man who brings forth a baby) or Okoli- 
jevcen Covek (cradled man), that is, the man who is lying by the 
cradle, who is like a woman in childbed. People say, “The man is 
lying by the fire and his wife in the corner of the room.’ But in 
folk-belief, it is only valid for the man to lie Couvade for a boy- 
child, not for a girl. It is said that this custom once existed in 
Bosnia.'* 

In the village of Celovica on the mountain Kopaonik, the people 
say that in Zeta (Montenegro) it is customary for the woman to 
bring forth the baby, and for the man to lie in childbed. Monte- 
negrens of the BratonoZi¢i tribe, in Jablanica region, describe 
Rodac as a man lying in childbed: ‘Instead of the woman, he is 
lying by the fire, and she is suffering; he bakes his knees, warms 
his knees.’ 

A story is told of a man who was once lying as Rodac when a 
stranger came to his house and asked him why he was lying there. 
His family answered, ‘He is Rodac.’ The stranger asked what this 
meant, and was told that the man’s wife had had a baby, and that 
now he was warming his knees. Then the stranger kicked him and 
got him up from the ashes, and since then, it is said that men do 
not lie Couvade in that region any more. 

Serbs in the village of Trpez (Kosanica region) say that for- 
merly, after a birth, the father lay and baked his knees by the fire, 
while the mother lay with the cradle somewhere in a corner. This 
was anciently supposed to make the baby live longer. Sometimes, 
however, the father lay by the cradle, while mother got up and 
worked in the house. It was also believed to have been the custom 
in old times, when a woman was suffering the pangs of labour, and 
afterwards when she lay in childbed, for the husband to lie down 
to help her. He would say, ‘Let me help my wife,’ and both would 
lie by the fire, she expecting the birth on one side, and he on the 
other. This practice is said to have existed not very long ago in 
Kosanica and Jablanica amongst people originating in Hercegovina. 

‘After confinement the wife is groaning, and so is her husband.’ 
In the village of SuSnjak in the region of KurSumliska Banja 
during the First World War, the husband lay in the bed during the 
time of his wife’s confinement, and she went about the house 
doing her housewife’s work. It was believed that ‘she, pregnant 

8 Villages of Dobri Do and Sjekirata. 
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woman, would not suffer when bringing forth her baby, but her 
man has to suffer’. Kosanica Serbs" say this custom still obtains 
in some parts of Macedonia. People in the same region say that ‘it 
happened once somewhere in the world that a man lay in childbed 
while his wife had not the time to lie down because she had to do 
the housework’. Serbs from Metohija make jokes about other 
Serbs originating from Montenegro and Hercegovina because of 
their custom whereby ‘the man bakes his knees, while the wife 
after her confinement lies in a cool corner’. During war-time, it 
was sometimes said in jest to a man: ‘Let us lay you beside the fire 
and put a cradle by you, so as to make you a confined woman and 
save you from death.’ Such a jest was resented as an insult by the 
man concerned. 

Other Serbian terms for Couvade, found in Kosanica, are: To 
be cradled, i.e. to bring forth a baby and fall on the cradle: Rodo, 
one who has brought forth a baby; Kneed Man (Okoltjevéan 
fovek), one who has had a baby and now warms his knees by the 
fire. 


V 


In Cerovo (KurSumliska Banja region), when a Serbian woman 
is in labour and cannot be eased of her burden, ine husband 
‘shakes her down’. The pair stand back to back and hold each 
other’s hands, and the man shakes his wife three times, heaving 
her up from the ground and holding her on his back. If this does 
not help, another man is called in to shake her down. He may be a 
close friend living in the village, or whoever comes first to the 
house, or a man of whom the wife has dreamt during her pregnancy. 
If this happens, the man concerned will sometimes say to the 
mother later on, when she wants to beat the child when it is older, 
‘Wait a moment, we both gave him birth, so I have rights over 
him just as you have. So don’t touch him.’ 

Hercegovinians in Lab (Kosovo and Metohija region) believe 
that confinement will be easier if the husband’s trousers are un- 
buttoned. In Cerovo (KurSumliska Banja region) if a Serbian man 
dies while his wife is pregnant, he is buried with his trousers un- 
buttoned, so as to help his wife when her time comes. In Vasiljevac 


4 Village of Vasiljevac in Kosanica. 
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(Kosanica) there is a story of a Serbian wife who, when confined, 
saw her husband’s trousers hanging from a hook, and said to her 
family, “Take the torturer’s trousers down from the hook; | can- 
not bear to see them.’ Later, when the child was born, she said, 
‘Give me the trousers to put under my head, for my pillow is too 
low.’ 

Serbs in Prizren (Kosovo-Metohija) wash some part of the 
husband’s clothes and spray the woman in labour with the water. 
The first pangs are said to be felt by the husband; but they must be 
hidden from the woman’s mother, for she must not know of her 
daughter’s confinement until the child is born, At Gnjilane in the 
same region, the wife’s sufferings are eased by having her hus- 
band’s clothes put on her; sometimes his jacket is used to cover her 
shoulders, or she is given water to drink from his right shoe. When 
the confinement is over, his trousers are put under her head ‘to 
make her easier’. If she is extremely weak, the man is called in to 
hold her while she is in labour. At Toplica the new-born baby is 
wrapped in his father’s shirt, or some other part of his clothing, 
but not in his trousers, because this would make the child stumble 
when he walked. In Zabljak (Montenegro), and the surrounding 
districts, the husband is always with his wife during her confine- 
ment, and she eases her sufferings by pulling on his trouser-string. 

In some parts of Serbia, the wife jumps over her husband’s 
trousers to help delivery, and if that is not effective, then she 
drinks out of his right shoe. In Sredatka Zupa (Kosovo-Metohija) 
during the birth of her first child, she stands on the trousers, or 
some other part of her husband’s dress, until the confinement is 
over. Among the Ku¢i tribesmen of Montenegro (and also among 
tribes in Polimlje), when delivery is difficult, a man who is one of 
twins will come to the woman and untie his girdle without speak- 
ing a word, and will then beat her three times on the back with the 
girdle. It is believed that she will then deliver the baby im- 
mediately and easily. 

Among the inhabitants of the coast,'® it is still customary here 
and there for the husband to make a dietetic Couvade during his 
wife’s confinement. For a week he is given only soup made from 
hens, which is the food eaten by woman at such times. 


© Village of BaSka, Krk Island. 
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VI 

Kosanica Serbs sometimes jokingly say to a passing young man, 
usually an unmarried man, when a young and pretty woman is 
resting in bed after confinement: ‘Come and lie down beside her 
for a while; she has given birth to her baby, and it will do her 
good.’ People in Vujanovo (Pusta Reka) tell a tale which runs: ‘A 
wife suffered aches in her stomach, for she was about to give birth 
to her baby. Then came her husband and said to her: “Come, I 
will lie down on the straw instead of you’”’. A cock came to the door 
and stood upon the threshold. The man said, ““Go away, may an 
eagle catch hold of you, don’t insult me’’.” When this Serbian story 
is told, it always makes everyone present laugh. Another story told 
in Gornja Jablanica by Serbs who originated in Montenegro and 
Hercegovina tells how: “There was once a woman, and she was 
about to give birth to her baby. When the time came, she lay down 
by the fire at one side of the bed. The husband lay down on the 
other side of the bed, saying, “Let me help her.” There came a 
guest who asked the man, “What are you doing?” The man 
answered, ‘I am helping my wife.” The guest retorted: “Don’t 
disgrace yourself. Get up, you are well. Let your wife lie in 
confinement, and you do men’s work.”’ But the husband would not 
listen to him and lay beside his wife as she lay in childbed. When 
the child was born, the wife moaned from time to time, and every 
time she did so, her husband did the same.’ 


Vil 

The various examples cited above of Couvade among Balkan 
peoples all provide evidence of the extreme antiquity and numer- 
ous forms of this archaic custom in the world in general. Its 
origins can be traced back to the distant past of the human race. 
They go back to a time when men, endeavouring to keep alive their 
kind, sought the help of religion and magic, particularly sym- 
pathetic magic, to protect themselves and their children from evil 
demons and dragons of every sort and type which, in primitive 
ages, were believed to dwell and be active everywhere. 

These archaic conceptions lingered in fossilized form among 
Balkan peoples, here and there, from the most distant past down to 
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is told, it always makes everyone present laugh. Another story told 
in Gornja Jablanica by Serbs who originated in Montenegro and 
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about to give birth to her baby. When the time came, she lay down 
by the fire at one side of the bed. The husband lay down on the 
other side of the bed, saying, ““Let me help her.” There came a 
guest who asked the man, “What are you doing?’ The man 
answered, “I am helping my wife.’ The guest retorted: “Don’t 
disgrace yourself. Get up, you are well. Let your wife lie in 
confinement, and you do men’s work.”’ But the husband would not 
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the child was born, the wife moaned from time to time, and every 
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They go back to a time when men, endeavouring to keep alive their 
kind, sought the help of religion and magic, particularly sym- 
pathetic magic, to protect themselves and their children from evil 
demons and dragons of every sort and type which, in primitive 
ages, were believed to dwell and be active everywhere. 

These archaic conceptions lingered in fossilized form among 
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the present day, and are kept alive in patriarchal societies. It must 
also be realized that primitive conceptions of woman’s uncleanness 
at the time of confinement had its influence on the origin of 
Couvade. The man lay Couvade because he was clean and strong, 
and so able to safeguard his new-born baby from all evil spirits. 
Along with this complex of ideas, auxiliary protective measures 
have been developed to protect the baby and the father lying 
Couvade, to both of whom, in primitive belief, evil spirits could do 
much harm. These notions persisted among half-educated people 
in the Balkan Peninsula, in their customs and beliefs, until the 
present day. The archaic spell of the most remote past is par- 
ticularly well preserved in the Couvade custom, as can be seen 
from the examples cited in this paper. 
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The Separation of Sky and Earth 
at Creation 


by A. SEIDENBERG 


In his book Amgship, Hocart ventures a reconstruction of a seven 
days’ rite of the Hebrews or their forerunners. On the first day 
there was a lighting of lights with new fire. On the second, there 
was a separation of sky and earth. “This is a widespread myth’, 
writes Hocart, ‘extending at least from Egypt to New Zealand; but 
what the purpose or the nature of the rite was I cannot suggest.’ 

Yet it seems to us not difficult to make a conjecture on what the 
rite was. Before stating it, however, we give briefly the grounds of 
our guess. 

The first basic, key idea is that myth and ritual are associated 
phenomena: as Lord Raglan says, a myth ‘is nothing but the form 
of words associated with a rite’. ‘Myth and ritual are complemen- 
tary; ritual is a magic drama to which myth is the book of the words, 
which often survives after the drama has ceased to be performed.”* 
With each myth, then, there is, or was, a rite which stands in in- 
telligible relation with it. The intention of the myth is to tell the 
meaning of the rite: but conversely, if we know, or can guess, the 
rite, this will throw light on the myth. 

The second basic idea is that the central ancient rite was a 
creation rite involving the sacrifice of a man: a man is killed and 
the world is symbolically recreated from his body. 

These ideas have been set out and elaborated by Lord Raglan in 
several of his books;* both ideas are also stated fairly explicitly in 
the chapter of Hocart’s book to which we have just referred. 

To illustrate these ideas: the Gilbert Islanders relate that Na 
Arean slew his father, Na Atibu, with the latter’s consent, ‘took 
the right eye of Na Atibu and flung it to the Eastern sky. Behold, 

? A. M. Hocart, Kingship (London, 1927), p. 202. 

® Lord Raglan, The Hero (London, 1949), p. 130; Jocasta’s Crime (London, 


1940), p. 106. 
® See the works cited as well as his Origins of Religion (London, 1949). 
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the sun! He took the left eye and flung it to the Western sky. 
Behold, the moon! He took the brain and crumbled it between the 
palms; he scattered it over the heavens. Behold the stars! He took 
the flesh and broke it into bits; he sowed it over the waters. Behold 
the rocks and stones. He took the bones and planted them on the 
first land, even the land of Samoa; and from the bones of Na 
Atibu grew the Tree of Samoa, the Ancestor.’* According to the 
above ideas we are to understand this, not as an intellectual con- 
struction, but as a description of an actual rite. ‘Thus we are to 
understand that in the rite a man actually was killed, his eyes were 
gouged out and flung into the sky, and so on.° 

‘To come now to our guess: it is that the sacrificed man is cut in 
two, the top half then being assigned to the sky, the bottom half to 
the earth. 

It is not difficult to make bad guesses, but a lively attention to 
comparative material is usually sufficient to lead to the abandon- 
ment, modification, or substantiation of a given supposition. 

First let us consider Hocart’s references to New Zealand and 
Egypt, as the biblical description by itself is fairly obscure. In the 
creation according to the Maori, ‘Rangi and Papa, or Heaven and 
Earth, were the source from which in the beginning all things 
originated. Darkness then rested upon the heaven and upon the 
earth, and they still both clave together, for they had not yet been 
rent apart... . Now are rent apart Rangi and Papa, and with cries 
and groans of woe they shriek aloud: “‘Wherefore slay you thus 
your parents? Why commit you so dreadful a crime as to slay us, 
as to rend your parents apart?”’... .”° Thus the Maori separation 
is a slaying. 

According to the Gilbert Islanders, ‘in the beginning there was 
nothing in the Darkness and the Cleaving-together save one per- 
son. ... Heaven was like hard rock that stuck to the earth. And 
heaven and earth were called the Darkness and Cleaving-together. 
... Then Na Arean called to him Riiki that great Eel and said, 
“Sir, thou art long and taut: thou shalt lift the heavens on thy 


‘A. Grimble, ‘Myths from the Gilbert Islands’, Folk/ore, vol. 33 (1922), p. 96. 

* This interpretation does not imply, however, that the Gilbert Islanders have 
any such rite. 

* Sir George Gray, The Creation According to the Maori, in A.L. Kroeber's 
and ‘Tl’. ‘T. Waterman’s Source Book in Anthropology (New York, 1931), p.- 
444 ff 
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snout.” ... Na Arean called aloud, saying, “Lift, lift.” But Ruki 
answered, “I can no more, for heaven clings to the underworld.” 
... He said again, “Slide sideways and cut. Heaven clings to the 
underworld.” They answered, “We cut, we cut.” . . . So Riiki the 
Eel raised the heavens aloft, and the earth sank under the sea.’? 

In an Egyptian version the air-god Shu lifts the sky-goddess 
Nut, from the earth-god, Keb, tearing them asunder. 

A good source of comparative material is the pre-Socratic Greek 
philosophy, as it is generally realized that Greek philosophy derives 
from mythology — in fact, the Greek philosophers themselves 
realized this. It is to be expected, then, that students of Greek 
philosophy will supply us with mythological materials not only 
from Greek literature, but also from more ancient mythologies. 

In Hesiod’s Theogony we read: ‘Verily first of all did Chaos 
(Xaos) come into being.” Admittedly, one could make very little 
of this without aid; but according to G. S. Kirk the root Xa means 
‘gape, gap, yawn’, and he remarks that while ‘the evidence does 
not point to an extensive use of Xaos as the space between sky and 
earth, such a use was certainly known’. He concludes that ‘for 
Hesiod’s source, at all events, the first stage in the formation of a 
differentiated world was the production of a vast gap between sky 
and earth’.'° 

The above is a reconstruction, but Kirk also gives direct evi- 
dence from later literature, namely, from Euripedes, Diodorus, 
and Apollonius Rhodius, The excerpt from Euripedes reads: 

‘And the tale is not mine but from my mother, how sky and 
earth were one form; and when they had been separated apart 
from each other they bring forth all things, and give them up into 
the light; trees, birds, beasts, the creatures nourished by the salt 
sea, and the race of mortals,.’" 

Kirk gives several non-Greek sources of the separation theme. 
One of these is the Hurrian-Hittite ‘Song of Ullikummi’ in which 
one reads that Upelluri, a counterpart of Atlas, says: ‘When heaven 

7 A. Grimble, op. cit., pp. 91-4. 

* John A. Wilson, Egypt, in Before Philosophy (Harmondsworth, 1951), p. 63. 

*G.S. Kirk and J. E. Raven, The Presocratic Philosophers (Cambridge, 1957), 
p. 24. Also in the Teutonic mythology, ‘Before the creation of heaven and earth, 
there was an immense chasm called gap (hiatus, gaping) . . . corresponding to 
the Greek Xaos’. See J. Grimm, Teutonic Mythology, 4 vols. (London, 1883), 


Pp. 558. 
” Ibid., p. 27 ff. " Kirk, op. cit., p. 32. 
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and earth were built upon me I knew nothing of it, and when they 
came and cut heaven and earth asunder with a cleaver I knew 
nothing of it.’!* Another is the Babylonian Creation-epic, in which 
Marduk splits the body of the primeval water-goddess ‘Tiamat in 
two and makes one half of it into sky." 

In the Brihadaranyaka-U panishad (i. 4), creation is ascribed to 
Atman in the shape of a man: as there was nothing but himself, he 
felt no delight, and therefore ‘made this self to fall in two, and 
thence arose husband and wife’.'* 

We emphasize that the point at issue is the bisection of the 
sacrifice — the general dismemberment of the sacrifice and the 
creation of the world from the pieces are well-known.” The Hit- 
tite and Babylonian evidence quite substantiates the picture we 
originally projected: one could scarcely hope for a better verifica- 
tion. 

One confusing or misleading feature of the myths is that sky and 
earth are personified as two individuals, whereas our theory re- 
quires only one. The explanation is, however, that originally there 
really were two victims, a male for the sky and a female for earth, 
but that later the number of victims was reduced: the bisection of 
the victim is part of this development. (‘That originally there were 
two victims, the Divine King and Queen, and that later the 
ritual was narrowed to the King, has been conjectured by Lord 
Raglan.)'® 

Not only from myths, but also from archaic and existing rites 
one can obtain corroborative evidence. ‘The type of rite desired is 
one in which the victim is cut in half. It is agreeable, then, to find 
an abundance of such rites described by Frazer in his Folklore in 
the Old Testament, in the chapter entitled The Covenant of Abraham. 
The prototype of the rite consists in the bisection of the sacrificial 
victim, followed by the passage through the two pieces of the con- 

2 J. B. Pritchard (Ed.), Ancient Near Eastern Texts Relating to the Old Testa- 
ment (Princeton, 1955), p. 124. 

18 A. Heidel, The Babylonian Genesis (Chicago, 1951), p. 42 (i.e., The Enuma 
Elish, Tablet IV, line 137 ff). See also T. Jacobsen, Mesopotamia, in Before 
Philosophy, p. 194 ff. 

‘FP. Max Miller (Ed.), Sacred Books of the East (Oxford, 1884), vol. 15, p. 85. 

See the article Cosmogony and Cosmology in Hastings’ Encyclopedia of 
Religion and Ethics (New York, 1919), vol. 4, pp. 125-79, where one will find 
many traces of Separation. These traces are useful in fixing the distribution, but 


are not helpful for the reconstruction. 
6 Jocasta’s Crime, p. 124. 
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tracting parties. For the sake of immediate intelligibility we quote 
brief passages from Frazer.” 

(1) ‘We know from Jeremiah (xxxiv, 18) that it was the custom of 
the contracting parties to cut a calf in twain and pass between the 
pieces.’ 

(2) ‘When Agamemnon was about to lead the Greeks to ‘Troy, 
the soothsayer Calchas brought a boar into the market-place, and 
divided it into two parts, one on the west, and one on the east. ‘Then 
each man, with a drawn sword in his hand, passed between the 
pieces of the boar, and the blade of the sword was smeared with the 
blood. Thus they swore enmity to Priam.’ 

(3) ‘Among the Kavirondo, of British East Africa, in making 
peace after a war, the vanquished side takes a dog and cuts it in 
halves... . 1 \ similar ceremony is used to seal a covenant of peace 
among the Nandi... .” Similarly with the Bagesu and the Wachaga. 

(4) ‘The Nagas (hill tribes of Assam) have several ways of taking 
an oath. he commonest and most sacred is for the two parties of 
the oath to lay hold of a dog or fowl, one by the head, the other by 
its tail or feet, whilst the animal or bird is cut in two with a do, 
emblematic of the perjurer’s fate... . / Another simple but equally 
binding oath is, for the two parties to take hold of the ends of a 
piece of spear-iron, and to have it cut into two pieces, leaving a bit 
in the hand of each party; but the most sacred oath, it is said, is for 
each party to take a fowl, one by the head and the other by the legs 
and in this manner to pull it asunder, imitating that treachery or 
breach of agreement which would merit the same treatment.’ 

(5) ‘In Boeotia a form of public purification was to cut a dog in 
two and pass between the pieces. A similar rite was observed at 
purifying a Macedonian army. ... On the conclusion of the rite 
the army used to divide into two and engage in a sham fight.’ 

(6) ‘Among the Chins, who inhabit the hill country bordering on 
Assam and Burma, when a person believes that he is followed by an 
enraged spirit, such as the spirit of cholera, it is common practice 
to cut a dog in half without severing the entrails and to place the 
fore-quarters on one side of the road and the hind-quarters on 
the other side and connected by the intestines stretched across the 
road; this is to appease the spirit and dissuade him from following 

‘7 J. G. Frazer, Folklore in the Old Testament, 3 vols. (London, 1919), vol. 1, 
p. 391 ff. 
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any further. . .. Among the gipsies of Translyvania, when a woman 
after childbirth leaves her bed of sickness, she is made to pass be- 
tween the pieces of a cock which has been cut in two... .” 

Frazer has many, many more examples. What we have done is to 
separate off most, though not quite all, of those in which the victim 
is cut in two. 

It may be asked: ‘All these rituals are, to be sure, rites in which 
the victim is cut in two. But what have they to do with Creation?’ 
This is certainly a question worth answering in detail, but doing so 
would get us beyond the scope of the present paper. We will there- 
fore content ourselves by registering the opinion that these rites do 
indeed derive from the Creation ritual." 

In Frazer’s book there is another remarkable piece of informa- 
tion, of a different character. ‘In his excavations at Gezer, in 
Palestine, Professor Stewart Macalister discovered a burial-place 
... containing fifteen skeletons of human beings, or rather fourteen 
and a half skeletons; for of one body only the upper part was dis- 
covered, the lower part was wanting. The half skeleton was that of 
a girl about fourteen years of age; she had been cut or sawn 
through the middle ‘at the eighth thoracic vertebra, and as the 
front ends of the ribs had been divided at this level, it is plain that 
the section had been made while as yet the bones were supported 
by the soft parts.’ Also, in a later excavation, the top half of a boy 
about seventeen years of age was found. Professor Macalister con- 
jectured that the lower half of the girl had been burnt or devoured 
and that the boy was part of a foundation sacrifice, but we think 
that Frazer’s conjecture that the half-bodies are relics of puri- 
factory or covenantal rites of the type described, and that the 
lower halves are buried elsewhere, comes close to the truth.!” 

Thus mythology, ethnology, and archaeology all support our 
hypothesis. ‘To sum up: 

On the second day, the principal event, a sacrifice, took place. 
The victim was cut in two. The top half was put to one side, to be 
used for the creation of the sun, the moon, and other things of the 
sky. The bottom half was similarly set aside for the creation of 
things of the earth. 


'® According to this identification, we would argue that the coming into being 
at Creation consisted largely in passing between Sky and Earth. For the derivation 
of covenant rites from the creation ritual, see A. M. Hocart, The Life-giving Myth 
(London, 1952), pp. 189-90. 1 Frazer, op. cit., p. 416 ff. 
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Folk Life and Traditions 
by E. F. COOTE LAKE 


THESE notes are compiled from current newspaper cuttings. The com- 
piler cannot accept responsibility for the accuracy of the information 
contained in the reports, or for the opinions expressed therein. 


No 7 a.m. Clock Stroke for Furry Dance: But Helston band gave the signal 


From The Western Morning News, May 9, 1959 

Helston’s town clock missed a beat yesterday, and made the Furry 
Dance late. 

The band was poised in the street ready to lead off the first dance of 
the day. The dancers stood in double file in the Corn Exchange, with the 
Mayor, Mr F. E. Strike, on the steps. All waited for the town clock to 
strike, for the rule is that the dances must start on the stroke of the clock 

— but it did not strike. 

The M.C. looked at his watch and looked at the clock, and as time 
went by it became apparent that the town clock was not going to strike. 

Instead, a signal was given to the band. The first stroke of the big bass 
drum called out the time-honoured Furry Dance tune, and once more 
Helstonians went tripping and twirling along the streets and in and out 
of the houses, in the first of a series of dances that went on throughout 
the day, winding a thread of gaiety in ‘the quaint old Cornish town’. 


NO ONE KNOWS WHY. 

Why the clock did not strike nobody knows. The Mayor sent an official 

into the clock chamber straightaway to see that it struck the next hour 
— and it did. 

Showers started soon after the early morning dancers set off. It was a 
great pity, for the early morning dance has never been so well turned 
out. There were 45 couples, the men correctly dressed in grey flannels 
and white shirts, with lilies of the valley in their buttonholes, and wear- 
ing the official green and silver striped ties. The young women were in 
pretty summer frocks. It was a charming sight to see them dancing away 
so early in the morning. 

It was over an hour before they came back, and with the bellringers 
who had awakened the town with a merry ringing of church bells, were 
entertained to breakfast by the Flora Day Committee at the Trelawney 
Café. 
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SYCAMORE BOUGHS 

On their return, they were met in the street by the Hal-an-Tow party, 
who were just bringing the sycamore boughs into town singing ‘For we 
were up as soon as any day-o, for to fetch the summer home, the summer 
and the May-o, for summer is a come-o, and winter has agone-o’ a 
little ditty that expresses in a few short lines what the whole day's 
festivities are about. 

The Hal-an-'Tow has been greatly strengthened this year. The Old 
Cornwall Society still sponsors it, but the junior children who used to 
do it have now been replaced by the senior pupils of the Grammar and 
Secondary Modern Schools and also a sprinkling of young sailors from 
Culdrose naval aerodrome. They carried it off with a zest yesterday that 
it has never had before. 

Led by a lusty-singing Friar ‘Tuck the rest of the party of costumed 
figures — St Michael, Robin Hood, St George, and other characters of 
the old song — made the town ring with their jaunty words. 

Nearly 600 children took part in this year’s children’s dance, and a 
wonderful spectacle they made as the long column of white-clad little 
figures nearly spanned the town. So that they could all hear the music 
the band was divided into two parts, and loudspeakers relayed the Furry 
Dance tune from various points. 

After the mid-day dance, the Mayor entertained a number of guests, 
including several overseas visitors from Australia, New Zealand, Africa 
and Malaya, to luncheon in the Guildhall. 

Mr J. S. Hendy, has been general secretary of the Flora Day Associa- 
tion for 25 years. Mr Jack Rundle, with his sister, led the mid-day dance. 

The early morning dance was led by Mr Clifford Thomas and Mrs E. 
Boaden, whose mother led the dance 30 years ago, and whose father has 
been a member of Helston ‘Town Band for over 40 years. The second 
couple were Mr Leslie Willie, who represents the third or fourth 
generation of his family to dance, and Mrs D. Jeffery. 

‘The children’s dance was led by the County Secondary School. 
Summer came in — though rather coldly at Padstow: The ’Obby ’Oss 

Parties enlivened the Town with their Revels: Watching Crowds wear 
Traditional Cowslips 

From The Cornish Guardian, May 7, 1959 

Padstow’s traditional welcome to May Day began at midnight when 
parties associated with the old ’Oss congregated outside the Golden 
Lion — the oldest inn in the town — to sing the morning song ‘Unite 
and unite and let us all unite for summer is acome in today’. 

They then went on to serenade local residents known to be ardent 
supporters of the "Obby Oss custom. 
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THE MID-MORNING REJOICING 


At 10.30 a.m., when the streets were packed with crowds of people 
wearing the traditional tulips and cowslips, the grotesque figure of the 
‘Obby ’Oss with its conical headdress and black hooped gown, emerged 
from its stable in Market Street. It was accompanied by musicians, with 
accordions and drums, and singers dressed in white ducks chanting the 
old May song with its refrain ‘In the merry month of May’. 

Young and old joined in the singing and were amused by the curious 
capering and prancing of the 'Obby ’Oss in streets hung with flags and 
between evergreen-clad lamp standards. 

A half an hour later the old "Obby ’Oss came out from the Golden 
Lion carried by Mr Walter Bate, nicknamed the ‘Colonel’, who, at 71, 
is the oldest member of the party and has had almost a lifetime’s 
association with the group. They were led by Mr Roderick Roseveare. 

All parts of the town were visited by the two parties, including the 
Elizabethan home of Mr and Mrs J. C. F. Prideaux-Brune who, with 
some of their guests, joined in the revels. 

The men, took it in turns to provide the energy and motive power of 
the central figure of the processions. 

Members of the Blue Ribbon ’Oss formed a group of younger people 
whose collections go to provide Christmas extras for local old folk. Last 
Christmas the money they had raised paid for 80 cwt. of coal for the old 
people. 

Friday evening saw the crowds back in even greater force with the 
centre of activity around the May Pole and everyone, including those 
with the longest memories, agreed it had been a ‘very successful day’. 

A record sum of £58 tos. 6d. was received by the Blue Ribbon ’Obby 
’Oss partly from collections and donations. 

May Day greetings telegrams were received from people in many 
parts of the world including South Africa and the U.S.A. 


Crew Blames Albatross 


From The Daily Telegraph, July 7, 1959 

More than 50 officers and members of the crew of the cargo liner 
Calpean Star, 14,232 tons, staged a sit-down strike aboard the ship at 
Liverpool yesterday. Between decks, an albatross, bird of ill omen to 
seafarers, lay dead in its cage. 

The crew complained of misfortunes during the voyage. The albatross, 
captured in Bird Island, South Georgia, was being taken to a zoo in Ger- 
many. Immediate cause of the strike was the crew’s objection to having to 
continue with the ship to Oslo instead of being paid off at Liverpool. 

Last night the albatross was found dead. A post mortem examination 
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is to be held to-day. Superstitious seamen, remembering Coleridge’s 
“The Rime of the Ancient Mariner’, were asking among themselves: 
‘Are our troubles only beginning?’ 

Some were even wondering if the bird had been poisoned, but Mr 
Erich Graeber, 41, German collector, in charge of the albatross, thought 
death was due to the ‘mistaken kindness of someone having fed it with a 
sausage roll’, The bird was valued at £100. 

The misfortunes which befell the seamen in the ‘Ancient Mariner’ 
began after the albatross had been shot with a bow and arrow. Capt. 
Philip Everett-Price, master of the Calpean Star, said ‘We looked after 
our albatross well and fed it well, too. But I had courage in bringing the 
damned thing on board.’ 


Dead Albatross 

From The Daily Telegraph, July 13, 1959 

Sir,—It is unlikely that the members of the crew of Calpean Star, who 
went on strike after an albatross had died on board, remembered ‘The 
Rime of the Ancient Mariner’ as your reporter suggests. 

Most likely they remembered the belief on which the poem was 
founded. It seems to have been transferred to these magnificent creatures 
by seamen already familiar with beliefs about the restless seabirds — 
gulls, petrels, etc. — of their own shores: namely, that they embody 
restless departed souls or worse. 

On the other hand it has been known for old-time seamen to slay the 
birds in order to make tobacco pouches from the webbing of their feet. 

The master’s apparent reluctance to have the bird on board may be 
connected with the belief that albatrosses bring bad weather, an associa- 
tion no doubt arising from the climate of the Southern Ocean. Yours 
faithfully, Cicely M. Botley, Tunbridge Wells, Kent. 

Sir,—Obviously there were no ‘square-rigged’ men aboard the Cal- 
pean Star. 

They would have known that, superstition apart, albatrosses cannot 
exist north of the Equator. Yours faithfully, G. S. Hammersley, Square- 
Rigged Master, Stourbridge, Worcs. 


Albatross Ship Again Delayed 

From The Times, August 3, 1959 

The whale cargo freighter Calpean Star, 14,232 tons, which has been 
dogged by misfortune since arriving from the Antarctic a month ago, 
is now held up in Huskisson Dock, Liverpool, by engine trouble. The 
ship was due to sail yesterday for Norway. 

The Calpean Star reached Liverpool on July 5 with a cargo of zoo 
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animals. Next day an albatross, traditional bird of ill omen to mariners, 
was found dead in its cage. More than 50 of the crew later staged a sit- 
down strike because they did not want to sail on to Norway, having com- 
plained of hardship. Eventually 29 of them were paid off. Fresh crew 
were engaged to take the ship on and then the captain said he would be 
signing off at Oslo to take a new command. 


Rent Ceremony in Winnipeg. Beaver Skins and Elk Heads Presented to the 


Queen 


The Times of July 28 contained an illustration showing the Queen and 
the Duke of Edinburgh with the Governor of the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany, Mr W. J. Keswick, at the rent ceremony in Assiniboine Park, 
Winnipeg, when two black beaver skins and two elk heads were pre- 
sented. The company’s royal charter was granted in 1670 on the con- 
dition that rent should be paid whenever King Charles II, his heirs or 
successors should enter the area formerly known as Rupert’s Land. 


On Goes the Chimney Pot — Down Goes the Beer! : ‘ Topping Out’ Custom 
Revived at Digswell 

From The Herts Advertiser, Welwyn Garden City, Hatfield and Dis- 
trict, May 15, 1959 

‘Free drinks all round’. This was a welcome cry when an ancient 
custom in the building trade was reintroduced by Leslie and Co. Ltd., 
at their site at Digswell Hill on Friday. 

As far as is known, this was the first time that the traditional ‘topping- 
out’ ceremony had been carried out in the Garden City area. The pro- 
cedure, rarely seen to-day, marked the placing in position of the first 
chimney-pot — with a free issue of beer all round. 

Mr A. E. Wood, the brickwork supervisor, who has been in the 
building trade for 36 years, said that Messrs Leslie always carry out the 
topping-out ceremony on their sites. 

‘When the foundation stone is laid, coins are placed underneath to 
christen the building,’ he said, ‘but we believe that the building should 
also be christened at the top. 

‘In the old days, a birch broom used to be placed in the chimney top 
to keep out evil spirits. To-day we have placed a tree in the chimney, 
and the chimney pot will be placed on later.’ 

Mr Wood recalled that on private houses, the custom was to place a 
Union Jack in the chimney. If no free drinks were provided by the own- 
ers, the Union Jack would be replaced by a black flag, to denote a curse. 

One of the general foremen, Mr E. A. Lord, said that the custom dated 
back to Scandinavian mythology. In Germany, it was traditional to tie a 
bundle of hay or a green bough to the chimney. 
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“The idea was that when Thor, the Thundergod passed over the house, 
he would see the hay or bough, which was the symbol of good building. 
If there was no such symbol, then he would ravage the house with thun- 
der and lightning.’ he said. 


Letters to the Editor 


From Colonel P. W. F. BRown 


In the course of indexing the present volume of Folklore 1 read with 
great interest Miss Violet Alford’s paper on the St Eloy celebrations in 
June 1957, at Signes (Vol. 69 p. 123-8). 

I would be most interested to know why they are celebrated in June 
and why the ‘Shoetng the Restive Horse’ myth remains so persistent. 

St Eligeus or Eloi was born in Chatelat near Limoges and became an 
apprentice to Abbo, goldsmith and Master of the Limoges Mint. Later 
he became Master of the Paris Mint under the patronage of Dagobert 
and Clovis II. Some of the gold coins minted by him are still extant and 
I believe, some of his more famous works. 

He became Bishop of Noyens on Rogation Sunday, 14 May, 640, and 
died naturally among his friends on Saturday, 1 December, 659. ‘The 
first of December is his day and among his many acts is retained a famous 
homily which he preached. 

This is, perhaps, an epitome of his insistent campaign against ob- 
serving 1 January or Midsummer festivals with ‘capers, carols and dia- 
bolical songs’. He was particularly against May Day revels, charms, 
witchcraft, passing cattle through holes in trees and stones, against 
astrology beliefs that phases of the moon affected mankind and against 
sacred fountains, wells and trees. Many of the latter he destroyed. 

He was not a farrier or blacksmith and had nothing to do with horses. 

It seems almost incredible that he should be honoured in his own 
country of France for everything he was not and abhorred, It would be 
interesting indeed to know w hy. 


From Professor J. H. Hutton 

I write with reference to the article by Professor T. P. Virkanovié on 
‘Monogamic Wives of Orthodox Priests’ in Folklore for June 1959 to 
suggest that the use of the term ‘monogamy’ has become so standardized 
in the meaning of the marriage of one partner at a time as opposed to 
‘polygamy’, that the use of the term to mean marriage to one partner and 
once only is no longer satisfactory. I suggest the use of henogamy (on the 
analogy of henotheism) for monogamy in that sense. 
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Reviews and Notices 


Tue Great Puise. Japanese midwifery and obstetrics through the ages. 
By Mary W. Stanpiee. Charles E. Tuttle Company, Rutland, 
Vermont, Tokyo, 1959. Pp. 192. $4.50. 

Serious readers will be grateful to Charles E. Tuttle Company of Rut- 

land, Vermont and Tokyo, Japan for their ‘Books to Span East and 

West’ series — a series which has only recently become known in this 

country. They are beautifully produced and though printed in Japan 

there are fewer printing errors than in many European publications. 

‘Cosmogeny’ on p. 30 should be corrected in the next edition. The 

author, Mary W. Standlee, in The Great Pulse, a most appropriate title, 

has given to the Western world an entertaining and instructive account 
of Japanese midwifery and obstetric practices since the dawn of history. 

While the book is not original it is pleasingly set forth under well-known 

Japanese historical periods ranging from the Divine Age to Modern 

Times, an arrangement that assists the reader to follow a host of quasi- 

obstetricians, and the author’s accounts of these — of Tamba, Kagawa, 

Tatsumo, Mizuhara, Hasegawa, Katakura and Ogata — introduce the 

uninitiated into the extraordinary development of Far Eastern obstetrics. 

The crude instruments used by the early isha (physicians) and sanba 

(midwives) indicate what has been recognized in the Occident for many 

decades, the brave, unflinching, stoical manner in which the women of 

Japan endure pain. There would seem to have been more Sarah Gamps 

in Japan than in England. 

Mrs Standlee is generous in her appreciation of Chinese influences 
and sensitive in her references to the effects of the post-war American 
Occupation Forces. On p. 20 she is somewhat confused in dealing with 
the materia medica of early Chinese civilization. Two ancient works, 
not one, are involved — the Huang Ti Su Wen and a much later pub- 
lication the Nui Ching Chih Wen. While the date of Huang Ti’s reign 
was 2698-3598 B.c. that of Shih Huang Ti was 259-210 B.c. 

Lovers of folklore and students of religion will find much of interest 
— the symbolism of the wagtail, the peach, cormorant feathers, the sea 
dragon and the interweaving of superstitious and religious beliefs. In 
these matters East and West merge into one. 

The work suffers a little from the author’s inability to speak or to 
understand the Japanese language; the deep meanings of ritual are 
missed, the nuances of the spoken word and the chitchat of the kitchen, 
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with the result that the quotations are patchy and lack the sparkle and 
delight and throb of a living experience. But amends for this are made 
by careful editing, a full glossary, a meticulous index and illustrations 
which are a delight to the eye and a charm to the mind. 

W. H. Hupsperu 


Tue Arts or JAPAN. An Illustrated History. By HUGO MUNSTERBERG. 
Charles E. Tuttle Company, Rutland, Vermont, Tokyo. Pp. 201. 
$7.50. 

Here is a beautifully produced volume giving the history of Japanese art 
architecture, sculptor, painting and crafts from prehistoric times down 
to the present day. ‘Io the unlearned the book is a sheer joy to handle 
and in itself commends to the reader Japanese sensitiveness to beauty 
since the book was printed in Japan. The author has not only specialized 
in Oriental art — other authors have done this — but he loves the 
people and writes of his subject with such deep insight, facility and 
knowledge that he holds the reader’s attention with a kind of magnetic 
attraction. ‘The eleven coloured plates and one hundred and nine half- 
tone plates are arrestingly attractive and give to the book a kind of 
atmosphere as suffusing as are the reproduced delicate landscapes. 
Seven outstanding historical periods are dealt with in which artists and 
schools of art are skilfully diagnosed and wherein it is forcefully in- 
dicated that the Japanese, though immensely influenced by Chinese art 
as well as by that of Korea and Europe, have succeeded in establishing 
in their own right a definite Japanese style of a high order. It was rather 
sad therefore to read in the final chapter, chapter ten, of which the sub- 
ject is ‘The art of modern Japan’ that ‘the future of Japanese painting, 
unless all indications are misleading, lies with the Western-style artists, 
and it is upon their contributions that the position of Japanese painting 
in the development of twentieth-century art must rest’. The world will 
be the poorer for this. 

The book is a thesaurus of expert information about tea-cups, bottles, 
jars, textiles, costumes, kimonos, lacquer work, bronzes, basket and 
bamboo work, screens, flower arrangement and that peculiar Japanese 
ritual the tea ceremony, subjects that are too little known in the West. 
Symbols are expounded — the drum, the mirror, the pagoda, the nine 
umbrellas; scenes in the life of Buddha are movingly told; and the 
effects upon the arts of civil wars, upheavals, military despotisms are 
expertly brought out. 

While the bibliography is exhaustive and the index precise and full it 
is unfortunate that the binding scarcely matches the excellency of the 
English prose and alas! there is no glossary, a deficiency that Westerners 
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will deplore. But these are minor blemishes in a work of such charm that 
it will be read with unqualified enjoyment and will bring into closer and 
deeper understanding sensitive souls of both the East and the West. 

W. H. Hupsperu 


Tue CuLt or THE Motuer-Goppess. By E. O. James. Thames and 
Hudson, 1959. 358. 
Tue Reviewer once had occasion to witness the ceremonies performed on 
the Feast of the Rosary in the Dominican church at Palermo, and, if it 
had been possible to read this book in advance, all that he saw and heard 
that day would have acquired an absorbing interest. For Dr James’s 
theme interweaves the present with the distant past, and traces the cult 
of the Mother-Goddess from its prehistoric origin in its cradleland 
round the Caspian Sea to its final evolution in the dogmas of the Catholic 
Church. If every symbol may be said to denote a crystalizing of 
emotional experience, we have in the great wealth of evidence which the 
author has assembled and in all the protean shapes which the cult has 
assumed, a weighty testimony to the needs which the Mother-Goddess 
has met in the human soul. Woman is the life-producer. ‘Mother earth’ 
is the inexhaustible source of new life. The predominance of the 
Mother-Goddess in the cultus with the young God in a subordinate 
isle can be readily understood. The religions of the Middle East and the 
Mediterranean world are reviewed in turn with relentless application. 
But Dr James is careful to evaluate. The Marian cultus in the Catholic 
Church must not be explained in terms of the survival of an outworn 
relic of paganism, a Christian version of a pagan prototype, and in so far 
as the Church was influenced by the cult of the Mother-Goddess it was 
in its concept Mater Ecclesia rather than in that of the Madonna, A 
great mass of illustrative material both archaeological and artistic is 
provided throughout the book. ‘To make one small comment only, the 
frescoes at Castelseprio seem to be ascribed to a hazardously early date, 
E. P. BaKER 


THe Dwarrs oF ARTHURIAN ROMANCE AND CELTIC TRADITION. By 
VERNON J. Harwarb. Brill, Leiden, 1958. Pp. 149. 
WE have here a welcome study of a subject hitherto only inadequately 
treated. The author traces the various roles played by dwarfs in the 
romances. While admitting that at certain courts in medieval times 
dwarfs appear as well as the court fool or jester, these are not the source 
of the dwarfs of romance which derive definitely from Celtic tradition, 
more especially Welsh. Dr Harward begins by studying early Irish and 
Welsh tales of dwarfs who are usually very small beings, perfectly 
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formed, yellow-haired, pleasant and helpful, of high morals and ruled 
over by a king in an underground, dimly lighted region. This leads the 
author to the Antipodes, the king of which in Chrétién de Troyes’s Erec 
is Bilis who is as small as his brother Briens is big. He is reminded of the 
Welsh Beli Mawr (or Beli Magnus) and his brother [sic] Bran (in the 
Mabinogi of Branwen Beli is the uncle and grandfather of Bran!). 

Unfortunately he bases most of his thesis on the derivation of Bilis 
the dwarf from Beli Magnus while admitting (p. 38) ‘Although refer- 
ences to Beli in Welsh tradition do not explicitly call him a dwarf’ and 
again (p. 41) ‘Welsh evidence for Beli as a dwarf is slight’, and he can 
still say ‘Since he (Beli) is the prototype of many other dwarfs in the 
romances’, in fact of most of them. Again (p. 103) ‘Belimor (a dwarf — 
this form only occurs once) is only a slight corruption of Beli Mawr, 
Beli the Great’ and (p. 111) ‘the dwarf Belimor shows by his name that 
he is a counterpart of the same Welsh figure’, i.e. the dwarf Beli. 

Similarly the Welsh Annwn (Otherworld) is equated with the An- 
tipodes: the king, Arawn, is therefore a dwarf, but (p. 39) ‘there is no 
indication that in Welsh tradition Arawn is conceived as a dwarf’: this 
does not prevent Dr Harward from stating that he was such and speak- 
ing of the ‘fortress of King Dwarf’ (following Professor Loomis), i.e. 
Annwn or Caer Siddi. 

Dr Harward is a disciple of the American school which believes that 
one person (male or female) is a prototype for all others who are con- 
sequently forced into a frame-work whether they fit or not. This seems 
regrettable for Dr Harward has collected so much pertinent information 
that it is difficult not to accept his conclusions that the dwarfs of the 
Arthurian romances owe their origin to Celtic tradition. For arousing 
our interest in the subject Dr Harward must be cordially thanked. 

Mary WILLIAMS 
Note by Dr Bonser. ‘In the Palazzo Ducale at Mantua (oldest part 1302, 
enlarged in 1393 and 1406 for Francesco Gonzaga) is the Apartamento 
dei Nani which was set aside for the court dwarfs. It has a very low 
ceiling. I saw it in 1957.” 


POPULAR BELIEFS AND PRACTICES FROM ALABAMA, By Ray B. BROWNE. 
Folklore Studies IX. University of California Press and Cambridge 
University Press, 1958. Pp. x, 272. $5.50. 

Apart from a large Negro element, the population of Alabama is still 

principally English and Scots-Irish by origin, and much of the folklore 

of the state obviously has its roots in Europe. This may be true even of 
what is locally attributed-to the Negroes; the assessment of how much 
they have actually contributed and how much they have merely adopted 
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and preserved, with or without elaboration, is one of the problems that 
remain to be worked out against a conspectus of American folklore for 
which materials are as yet incomplete. 

To help in filling one of many gaps in the regional collections on which 
such general studies must eventually be based, Mr Browne has gathered 
some 6,000 Alabaman beliefs and practices, of which 4,340 are here 
presented. The material is admirably organized under fourteen main 
headings, of which ‘Medicine and the Human Body’ is by far the 
largest with ninety-eight pages. ‘Birth, Infancy and Childhood’ comes 
next with twenty-five pages; “Ihe Supernatural’ has seven, and ‘Fishing 
and Hunting’ only two. The categories are conveniently subdivided, and 
for each item the informant and the number of occurrences in the full 
collection are indicated, together with references to any comparable 
beliefs noted elsewhere. The names and backgrounds of the informants 
are given in an appendix. This arrangement, and the serial numbering 
of all the entries, will make the book an extremely useful working tool 
for comparative research. 

The lore recorded ranges from the purely magical to the empirical (to 
cure ‘stretches’ in a baby pass it nine times through a horse-collar; to 
promote sneezing sniff finely sifted tobacco), and even to what looks like 
fairly sound anthropological observation (Indians have no whiskers 
because they pluck them out). Some — more perhaps than Mr Browne 
would imply — of the folk remedies cited, depending on local materia 
medica, derive ultimately from the now vanished Indians. 

In Alabama as in England good luck comes to him who steps on an 
empty cigarette packet of a given brand. It is intriguing to speculate on 
which side of the Atlantic this one originated, and whether it is signifi- 
cant that while our own luck-bringer is the secular Woodbine its 
American opposite number is Lucky Strike. GEOFFREY ‘TURNER 


Tue Sacra Kincsuip. Contributions to the VII Ith International Con- 
gress for the History of Religions, Rome, 1955. Brill, Leidon, 1959. 
Pp. 748, 21 figs. on 8 plates. 55 guilders. 
Tuis fourth volume of the proceedings of the International Congress for 
the History of Religions held in Rome in 1955 contains 56 papers read in 
the nine sections into which the Congress was divided. Most of them are 
related to the main theme — the sacral kingship — and they are all 
written in one or other of the four languages in use at the Congress, 
English, French, German, or Italian. In the first section devoted mainly 
to the investigation of the structure and significance of religious pheno- 
mena, commonly known on the continent as Phenomenology, the nature 
of the sacral character of royal sovereignty, its symbols and priesthood, 
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are reviewed as an introduction to the regional studies which follow. Dr 
Radin who opens the series considers the sacral chief among the Ameri- 
can Indians, and Mr Akoi concentrates attention upon the divine king- 
ship among the Ashanti on the Gold Coast. In Section III the subject is 
pursued in Ancient India, Hinduism, Tantric Buddhism in ‘Tibet, in 
Cambodia and Mongolia, concluding with an arresting discussion of the 
theme in Iran by Professor Widengran. Dr Bleeker, the Secretary of the 
Congress, reviews the position of the Queen in Ancient Egypt, and the 
six papers in Section V on Israel by well-known international scholars 
are particularly illuminating. 

Professor H. J. Rose deals with the evidence for divine kingship in 
Greece in a characteristically astute paper in which he concludes that 
the ‘Frazerian king’ as described in The Golden Bough never existed in 
ancient or classical times in this region. The Christian conception of the 
Kingship of Christ and the Kingdom covers a wide range of topics in 
Section VII, some of which have little or no connexion with either Christ- 
ology or the main theme of the Congress. Dr Margaret Murray discusses 
the killing of English kings as examples, as it is contended, of the survivals 
of the ancient practice of regicide, from the time of Oswald (A.D. 633- 
641) and William Rufus (1100) until it became obsolescent at the end of 
the Plantagenet Dynasty, the last substitute victim being put to death, it 
is said, under Elizabeth | in 1602. Finally, in Pre-Christian Europe 
aspects of the kingship in pagan Ireland and Scandinavia are reviewed, 
and in the concluding essay some points of contact between the Caliph 
in Islam and the sacral king in the Ancient Near East are examined by 
Dr H. Ringgren of Uppsala. 

In the space available it is only possible to make a very brief survey of 
the contents of this remarkable collection of authoritative and docu- 
mented essays, almost each of which would merit separate critical con- 
sideration in detail. It can be said, however, with confidence that the 
volume is and will long remain quite indispensable for workers in this 
particular field of inquiry, whether they will hear or whether they will 
forbear. E. O. JAMEs 


PopoLo E LETTERATURA IN ITaLia. By Giuseppe Coccuiara (Professor 
of History of Popular Traditions and Ethnology in the University 
of Palermo). Edizioni Scientifiche Einaudi. Paolo Boringhieri, 
Torino, Via Brofferio 3, 1959. Pp. 555. 5000 lire. 

THIs attractive volume of 555 pages is well illustrated with fascinating 

black and white reproductions from old prints and reliefs, It has a com- 

prehensive introduction giving an account of Italian folklore studies as 
related to the general picture of Italian and European culture. 
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The book divides into eight parts which cover an extensive field of the 
varied aspects of folk-customs, origins and traditions. These include 
popular poetry, symbols of the Paradise of devils, medical folklore, the 
popular theatre, methods of study and other aspects. Sardinia, Calabria 
and Sicily are included. References to D’Annunzio, De Nino, Fina- 
more, Pitre, our own T. G. Frazer, besides many others, show the wide 
field covered by the book. 

Each chapter has extensive bibliographical notes and there is a good 
name index. Also a list of books on ethnology and religion, but there is 
no index to the illustrations. The book is well arranged and has an 
attractive colour illustration on its stiff paper cover. It is certainly a book 
which should be studied by students of Italian folklore. 

EsTELLA CANZIANI 


TALEs FROM CLOUD WALKING Country. By Marie CaMpseLt. Indiana 
University Press, December 1958. 
Tales from Cloud Walking Country is the first of five volumes of folk 
tales collected by Marie Campbell from the Kentucky Mountains. It 
promises to be a notable contribution to folk knowledge as well as a book 
worth reading on its own account for pure literary pleasure. Prof. Camp- 
bell was equipped both by character and circumstance to write the book. 
It is clear that she is a person with sensitive perceptions and a great 
capacity for friendship. She came from the outside world to teach in a 
lonely school in the mountains in 1926, and she taught there for years, 
in intimate contact with her neighbours, so that she had both the fresh- 
ness which a new vision gives and the close fellowship with the com- 
munity she studied which many collectors have lacked. One of the most 
unusual things about the book is the care taken to reproduce the differ- 
ent style of each of the narrators, though the careful, scholarly notes set 
each tale against its background in folk tradition. These tales are none of 
them new, but all retold from European sources, and it is a matter of 
particular interest to notice what has been altered in them and what has 
been preserved. The tales vary in date and type. Some are from Irish 
and Highland sources, and some have probably once entered literature 
in Grimm’s collections and have passed back into oral tradition again. 
The origin of most of them will have been in remote, almost pre- 
historic times, and the society which preserved and retold them is in 
some ways as primitive, though different. There is talk of Kings and 
Courts by those who have never known social organization, and a wistful 
love of beauty in many of the narrators which gives the book a special 
poignancy. It is one to be commended on many counts. 
K. M. Briccs 
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more, Pitre, our own T. G. Frazer, besides many others, show the wide 
field covered by the book. 
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DEUTSCHES JAHRBUCH FUR VOLKSKUNDE. Vol. iv, Pt. ti. Akademie Verlag, 
Berlin, 1958. Pp. 287-601, 5 text figs., 1 map. 

JauRBUCH FUR VOLKSKUNDE DER HEIMATVERTRIEBENEN. Vols. iii, iv. 
O. Miller, Salzburg, 1957, 1958. Pp. 319, 4 plates, 5 maps, 20 
tunes; pp. 268, 1 text fig. 6 maps, 10 tunes. 

Papers in the ‘German Yearbook for Folklore’ deal with the doll-makers 
of Sonneberg and with nineteenth-century illustrations of the miners’ 
family-life. I. Weber-Kellermann’s historical account and folkloristic 
interpretation of Whitsuntide fertility customs in Thuringia reveals 
certain affinities with the Castleton Garland ceremony. ‘Too much room 
is devoted to bibliographies (of French and Rumanian publications and 
of papers related to the various professions). ‘Too little space is therefore 
left for book-reviews, which are usually of a high standard. 

The two latest volumes of the ‘Yearbook for the Folklore of Exiles in 
Germany’ again provide valuable contributions by B. Pischel and A. 
Karasek-Langer. H. Dobbertin throws new light on the Pied Piper of 
Hamelin and brings the solution of the problem much nearer (Vol. iv), 
The paper on Hungarian beggars, also in Vol. iv, is interesting: in olden 
days, they announced their arrival by saying a prayer at the door or by 
singing pious or sentimental songs. After a gift had been received, 
blessings were freely bestowed on the inmates of the house. From 1918 
on, however, alms were asked for in a simple fashion and the gratitude 
was likewise expressed, I miss references to the folklore in the still 
extant camps or settlements of non-German refugees. If German folk- 
lorists do not collect it, UNESCO should carry out this certainly re- 
warding task without much further delay. 

ELLEN ETTLINGER 


ROMANUS-BUCHLEIN. Historisch-philologischer Kommentar zu einem 
deutschen Zauberbuch. By A. SpAMER. Edited by J. Nickel. Veréf- 
fentlichungen des Instituts fiir deutsche Volkskunde vol. 17. Aka- 
demie Verlag, Berlin, 1958. Pp. viii, 446, 7 plates, 8 text figs. 

TuHIs volume just as the late Prof. Spamer’s preliminary treatise on 

‘Magic books and spells’ (reprinted on pp. 5 ff) is intended to combat 

out-of-date beliefs which, according to Prof. Steinitz’s introductory 

remarks (pp. vii/viii) still prevail throughout Germany in an almost 
frightening degree. I doubt that this scholarly book will reach the 
people so badly in need for enlightenment, but I am sure that folklorists 
everywhere will be grateful for this new standard-work. 

For forty-five years Prof. Spamer collected some 22000 magical 
formulae and analysed them, not only as a historian and philologist (as 
indicated on the title page) but, above all, as an eminently qualified folk- 
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lorist. His unfinished comments on nineteen spells contained in the 
Romanus-Biichlein have been considerably amplified and edited in a 
masterly way. The influence exercised by the Romanus-Biichlein on past 
and present superstitions can scarcely be overrated. Yet the name of this 
most popular magic book as well as the genealogy of its editions still 
remain a mystery. The earliest dated copy was issued at Glatz (Austria) 
in the year 1788 and the latest editions in Prof. Spamer’s collection were 
printed in Berlin in the years 1908 and 1920. 

Nothing but a long discourse on English spells, charms and amulets 
(St Peter toothache charm is mentioned on p. 80 and sheeps’ hearts 
stuck with nails on p. 234) would do justice to the book under review. 
Lack of room permits me only to mention that the quotations of untold 
variants allow us an unusually deep insight into the process of degerera- 
tion, as some late versions retain merely fragments of the original texts. 
The unbelievably closely knit blessings and maledictions make us won- 
der whether it is justifiable to draw such a sharp line between white and 
black magic as has lately been done? ELLEN ETTLINGER 


Mitr & Leccenpe IV: America CENTRALE E MERIDIONALE. By Rar- 
FAELE PeTTazzont con collaborazione di TuLLIO TENToRI. Unione 
tipografico-editrice torinese, Turin, 1959. Pp. xx, 498, 25 plates, 
2 maps. 5500 lire. 

Witu this handsome volume three-quarters of the learned compiler’s 

task are finished; it remains only to complete and bring out Vol. II, the 

irregular order of publication being due to causes outside Professor 

Pettazzoni’s control. To give it anything like adequate criticism would 

need a very long review, and space forbids more than a brief mention of 

two or three of the many matters of interest. The Preface protests (p. vi) 

against the work being regarded simply as a book of reference to be 

dipped into like an encyclopaedia; it is meant to be read through by 
those who would know what myths really are. It is to be hoped that the 
advice will be taken, though doubtless readers will also take advantage 
of the collection’s extreme handiness for more occasional use. 

The arrangement is geographical, starting from Mexico and so far as 

is ethnologically possible moving steadily southwards, Extracts from a 

vast literature in several languages are on a generous scale; for instance, 

most of the Popul Vuh is given, its first appearance in Italian. Here, one 
of the many questions suggested by the book arises. Seeing that the 
compilation of the Popul Vuh is due to the initiative of a Christian 
priest, can we suppose that the reverent and humble attitude towards 
the creative deities inculcated in several myths owes anything to Chris- 
tian teaching? An ethnological question arises out of the occasional 
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myths of a time when women were dominant, whether these are reminis- 
cences of a transition from mother-right to father-right or simply 
instances of what is not uncommon, the tale of very ancient days when 
everything was topsy-turvy. More problems can be found on almost 
every page. 

H. J. Rose 


May Day over Barwick-1N-EcMet. A study in folk-memory and his- 
tory. By Apa Netson. Maclellan, Glasgow, 1957. Pp. 19. 
KNow1NG Barwick-in-Elmet and its famous may-pole, I was surprised 
to find this pamphlet to be a ‘study’ in verse! But jt is to be welcomed as 
a contribution to folklore by one of our members. 
W.B. 


Museum News 


ROYAL SCOTTISH MUSEUM 


Or the four temporary exhibitions described in the Annual Report for 
1958, two were of special interest to folklorists. ‘Eastern European 
Peasant Costume’ comprised a group of most attractive hand-em- 
broidered folk costumes from Austria, Czechoslovakia, Estonia, Hun- 
gary, Italy, Latvia, Lithuania, Norway, Poland and Sweden, collected 
by Miss Mary Davidson during her travels in Eastern Europe in search 
of folk music and dances. There were twenty-eight costumes in all, of 
which twenty-five were complete down to accessories and details. ‘To 
obviate the depressing appearance of clothes laid out flat and the frozen 
effect of lay figures with detailed features, an attempt was made to sug- 
gest the movements of the various dances by suspending the costumes, 
suitably packed as to torsos, on almost invisible nylon thread and drap- 
ing the garments in the rhythmic curves they would have taken during 
the dance. ‘Norwegian Art Treasures’ illustrated the development of 
decorative Scandinavian art through some nine hundred years, and was 
drawn from a variety of museums, churches, and other institutions 
throughout Norway, Sweden and Denmark. It consisted of stone and 
wood sculpture, metal work, furniture and tapestries, brought together 
for the first time to provide a historical review of northern arts and 
crafts and emphasising its peasant character. The exhibition was organ- 
ized by the Norwegian Government. It was subsequently shown at the 
Victoria and Albert Museum. 
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Accessions to the Department's collections including some interesting 
and valuable pieces of silver work, both Scottish and English; furniture 
of various types and ages, and a selection of furniture, tapestries and 
other pieces from Kinloch Castle on Rhum, mainly of the early nine- 
teenth century, given by Lady Bullough. One new feature deserves 
special mention: a policy of acquiring where possible a small number of 
specimens of contemporary art and craftsmanship of the highest quality 
was inaugurated by the purchase of two pieces of engraved glass. One of 
these was a goblet showing the Scottish unicorn from a set of the Queen’s 
beasts engraved by Mr C. P. Kimberly. The other was an engraved glass 
plate by Mrs Alison Geissler of Edinburgh. The design incorporated a 
number of subjects trom pieces in the Museum and commemorated the 
Museum’s centenary. 


AN EXHIBITION AT WOODSTOCK, OXFORDSHIRE 


EXAMPLEs of an unusual and now obsolete craft formed part of an ex- 
hibition held at Woodstock, described in the Oxford Times for March 6, 
1959. Woodstock steel jewellery was greatly in demand in the eighteenth 
century and was valued for its meticulous craftsmanship. Old horseshoe 
nails were the favourite material of the craftsmen, because of the fine 
temper they took on from constantly striking the road. These were 
moulded and hammered into chains, necklets, brooches, buttons, keys, 
scissors and many other decorative articles, with highly polished facets. 
In their day they were extremely valuable. A finely wrought chain made 
for the King of France was sold for £170 before Birmingham and 
Sheffield killed the industry with cheap imitations. 

Other sections of the exhibition were devoted to a selection of the 
town's treasures, including the first Common Seal of the Mayor and 
Corporation of Woodstock, dating from 1453, and to personal posses- 
sions such as a honeycomb patchwork quilt made by a lady of Wood- 
stock in the time of Queen Victoria. 

The exhibition was organized by the Woodstock Good Companions’ 
Club, in connexion with the Oxfordshire Association for the Care of 
Old People. 


WYE COLLEGE AGRICULTURAL MUSEUM 


Tue Kent Messenger for May 22, 1959 records the opening on May 20 of 
an agricultural museum in a large fifteenth-century tithe barn on Court 
Lodge Farm on the college estate at Brook, near Ashford. The idea of 
such a museum was first put forward after the First World War by Mr 
G. H. Garrad, one-time Kent agricultural organizer, and Mr N. B. 
Bagenal, formerly on the staff of East Malling Research station, both of 
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whom came from their present homes in East Anglia to attend the 
opening ceremony. This was performed by Lord Northbourne, chair- 
man of the Governors of Wye College, which is part of the University of 
London. The collection, begun in Maidstone, has been housed in 
several places before reaching this most appropriate permanent home. 
It comprises farm implements, hand-made tools and other instruments 
formerly used on farms in south-east England, including a great iron 
Kent plough, wooden ploughs, a Kent farm wagon and early hop- 
washing machines, also man-traps and some interesting early types of 
mouse-trap. Mr Dunstan Skilbeck, Principal of Wye College, said they 
had plenty of room for more articles, and appealed to farmers and 
agriculturalists to help add to the collection. 

An article based on Lord Northbourne’s opening address, and a 
photograph of the interior of the Museum, appeared in The Museums 
Journal, Vol. 59, No. 4, July 1959. 


THE JEWISH MUSEUM, LONDON 
From The Times, June 9, 1959 
THE Jewish Museum was reopened last night in its new home, the Rose 
Hertz Hall, in Woburn House, W.C., by the president of the museum, 
Sir Henry d’Avigdor-Goldsmid, M.P. The museum, which was founded 
iN 1932, contains a collection of liturgical objects connected with Jewish 
worship. 


A ‘TRAMWAY MUSEUM IN DERBYSHIRE 

From The Museums Fournal, June 1959 

A WORKING tramway museum is to be established by the Tramway 
Museum Society on a 400-yard site at Cliff Quarry, Crich, in Derby- 
shire. The site is at the terminus of the mineral tramway belonging to 
the Clay Cross Company, Ltd., which has agreed to lease the site to the 
Society. The Society plans to move to the site some of the tramcars it has 
in store in different parts of the country, to provide covered accommoda- 
tion for them and to construct a length of tramway track so that the 
trams may be operated. 


THE CAMBRIDGE AND COUNTY FOLK MUSEUM 


In the Annual Report for the year ended 31 December, 1958, the 
energetic and enthusiastic Resident Curator of this very live Museum 
records a full year of varied activities, with almost record attendances 
and an encouraging growth of interest in all branches of its work. ‘Three 
Exhibitions were held: ‘Advertising Past and Present’, ‘Cambridge in 
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the Past’ and ‘Some Old Schools of Cambridge’. Among the notable 
additions are two fine dolls’ houses and two very large collections of 
miniature furniture, kitchen equipment, table ware, etc., also a bandy 
stick used for playing bandy or ice hockey, with a length of rope wound 
round the handle for rescuing players who fell through the ice. 

The collection of fenland material, in which the Museum specializes, 
has also been enlarged, interesting additions being a matting tool from 
Sedge Fen, used in the last century for cutting through sedge and reed 
when cleaning out overgrown dykes or reclaiming fenland, and a tele- 
scopic spy glass used by one of the last fen drainage millwrights when he 
stood on the bridge at Brandon Court to see that the forty or so mills in 
the area were working satisfactorily. Mr W. H. Barrett sent MSS of 
fenland folklore, customs, occupations, etc. to add to the valuable 
records which he gave to the Museum in 1957. 

The Curator is building up a collection of photographs of Cambridge, 
and sees to it that photographic records are made of all buildings likely 
to be demolished in the near future. 


A FOLK MUSEUM FOR ULSTER 


In an article in The Museums Journal for June 1959, Mr W. A. Seaby 
describes the steps taken up to the present time towards the provision of 
a folk museum for Northern Ireland. The following greatly abbreviated 
account has been included in ‘Museum Notes’ as the sequence of events 
leading to the birth of a new folk museum may be of interest to readers 
of Folklore. 

The idea was first put forward in 1942, but it is only recently that the 
scheme has taken definite shape. During the Festival Year of 1951 the 
Belfast Museum and Art Gallery contributed to the display of folk cul- 
ture shown in the Exhibition at Castlereagh, and the success of this 
venture proved conclusively how popular a folk museum in the province 
would be. In 1953 proposals were made for developing an open-air folk 
park in the five and a half acres of ground available at Belfast Castle. 
This was later considered too small, anc various sites providing from 
fifty to eighty acres were considered, the final choice being Belvoir Park. 
In the meantime, in 1955, some fifty representatives from local authori- 
ties and other organizations, covering all the six counties, formed a Folk 
Museum Association. An advisory committee of fifteen members was 
appointed to consider a workable scheme which would be as widely 
acceptable as possible and which might be placed before the Minister of 
Finance. Eventually the Ulster Folk Museum Act (Northern Ireland) 
was placed on the Statute Book on 10 June, 1958, empowering the 
Minister to set up a body corporate to be known as the Trustees of the 
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Ulster Folk Museum, ‘to establish, equip, maintain and administer a 
museum to be known as the Ulster Folk Museum and to take such 
action as they may think proper for the purpose of acquiring and dis- 
seminating knowledge of traditional ways of life within the older Pro- 
vince of Ulster’. Of particular interest are the constitutional and financial 
arrangements, with central and local governments taking equal share in 
the administration. 

In October 1958, the ‘Trustees appointed a General Purposes Com- 
mittee to prepare estimates, draw up standing orders, and attend to 
other essential business. In February 1959 Mr G. B. Thompson, Keeper 
of the Antiquities and Ethnography Division of the Belfast Museum and 
Art Gallery was appointed Director as from April 1959. The project is 
now, therefore, well on its way to realization. Students of folklore will 
watch its progress with the greatest interest. 


UNIVERSITY OF READING 
MUSEUM OF ENGLISH RURAL LIFE 

‘THe Annual Report for 1958 includes an interesting article on museum 
display by Margaret Fuller and C. A. Jewell, part of a series setting out 
the Museum’s methods and aims. In relation to the account of the 
opening of the Agricultural Museum at Wye College given elsewhere in 
this section, the following quotation from the Report is relevant: ‘When 
more regional museums in this country become better equipped to 
provide for the preservation of local folk material and develop facilities 
for collecting the vital background information about it, our own re- 
sources can be applied with greater efficiency to the major task of building 
up a national archive of information on all aspects of country life.’ 

The temporary exhibitions which are a special feature of the Museum 
have been continued; those for 1958 were “The Craftsman and His 
Tools’, displaying a wide range of tools from the R. A. Salaman Collec- 
tion together with 25 engravings of country craftsmen at work by 
Stanley Anderson, C.B.E., R.A., and an exhibition of English Popular 
Art in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, for which material was 
lent by fourteen museums and private collectors. 

A valuable addition to the collections was the complete equipment of 
George Lailey, the last of four generations of the bowl-turners of 
Bucklebury in Berkshire, who died in December 1958 aged 8g years. 
The following details are taken from a note on the collection by Mr J. 
G. Jenkins: ‘Locally grown elm was used by the craftsman, and from a 
single block of wood Mr Lailey could cut and shape four bowls, so 
graded that they would fit inside one another. His tools and equipment 
were few and simple and often home-made. Turning was carried out on 
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a primitive pole lathe, a piece of equipment that has remained almost 
unchanged from Iron Age times. The main value to the Museum of this 
collection is that it represents the complete range of equipment used by 
a single craftsman.’ 


EXHIBITION OF NEW MEXICAN FOLK ART 
AT SANTA FE, NEW MEXICO 


A LITTLE known folk art is the subject of an exhibition entitled ‘Popular 
Arts of Colonial New Mexico’ being held this summer by the Folk Art 
Unit of the Museum of New Mexico, and described in the Museum’s 
periodical El Palacio for June 1959. There are three main sections. The 
first is concerned with the interiors of places of worship and their 
paraphernalia, the second shows a collection of santos — sculptured and 
painted representations of holy persons — arranged in historical se- 
quence, and the third is devoted to the domestic art of the period. There 
are two exteriors, with characteristic portals, and an eighteenth and a 
nineteenth-century room, each with typical fireplace and completely 
furnished in the manner of the time, the furniture being mostly hand- 
made. There is a massive loom made of hand-hewn timbers, also farm- 
ing tools, and weapons, together with a collection of leather shields 
intended to turn back the arrows of the Indians. 

As the santos are probably not well known to English folklorists, the 
following note, much condensed from the article in E/ Palacio, may be of 
interest. The prototypes came from Mexico, and were introduced into 
New Mexico by missionary priests, who were probably the makers of 
the earliest New Mexican examples. The work of the santeros (santos- 
makers) is a true folk art. It is a traditional art, created for everyday use 
in the home and in the church. The santos are fashioned from the simple 
materials found at hand. The bultos (figures carved in the round) are of 
cottonwood or pine; the retablos (painted panels) are of pine, frequently 
hand-adzed. Nature supplied the gypsum for gesso grounds, the mineral 
and carbon pigments. The medium was egg tempera, known to art for 
centuries. The art of the santeros is a professional art. The thousands of 
santos, produced over a century-long period, are the work of no more 
than a dozen men. Tradition and evidence suggest that some of these 
men may have operated shops, probably employing helpers. They ac- 
cepted commissions from individuals and churches, and travelled from 
village to village, executing these commissions, sometimes living away 
from home for periods of three to six months. Like folk artists every- 
where, the santeros are mostly unknown except by tradition. One, José 
Aragon, of Chamisal, signed his work, and circumstances have per- 
mitted what appears to be certain identification of the last of the great 
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line: Juan Ramon Velasquez, of Canjilon, who died in 1902. Through 
the collection on exhibit, one can trace the development, culmination 
and decline of santero art — the decline in this case coming about not 
from the process of normal cultural decay, but from the late impact of 
the industrial revolution by way of the Santa Fe Trail and the railroad, 
bringing to New Mexico a new, factory-made civilization. The santero 
and his neighbours left only the barest written record of their lives and 
times. It is difficult now to see these people and their culture in true 
perspective, and to evaluate the factors of setting and historical accident 
which threw them wholly upon their own resources and produced in the 
process an important folk art. 


Society Meetings 


27 May, 1959 
A MEETING of the Folk-Lore Society was held at University College, 
London, on Wednesday, 27 May; the President, Sir Arthur Waugh, in 
the chair. 

The minutes of the previous meeting were read and confirmed. It 
was reported that the Council had elected Mr R. F. Edwards and Mr 
A. A. Wales to membership. 

Mr C. S. Mundy then gave a talk on ‘Peasant minstrels in the Anti- 
Taurus’. This consisted of a short introduction followed by a recital of 
songs and music (with strong folklore connexions) collected in a group 
of villages in Central Turkey during the summer of 1958. It ended with 
an unusual recording of a village poet composing extempore and con- 
versing in verse. After the talk questions were asked, especially by Miss 
Karpeles, and a vote of thanks was proposed by the President. 


FORTHCOMING MEETINGS 
October 14, 1959: 
The Fairy Economy as Deduced from Folk-Tales 
Dr K. M. Bricce 
November 18, 1959: 
Rough Music, or Charivari (illustrated by slides) 
Miss Vio_et ALFORD 


Meetings are held at 7.30 p.m. at University College, Gower Street, 
London W.C. 1. 
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